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PREFACE, 



THIS Tract contams the substance^ 
in an abridged form, of two Charges, 
treating, respectively, of the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord's Sapper. Bol^ 
aa*e, now, nearly, if not entirely, ont of 
print. And pubHcations have appeared, 
professedly in answer to what I have there 

tions of it, either from inattention, or from 
sophistical design. I have thought it due 
therefore to those who wisii to knorw the 
truth, to put it in their power to form a 
fair judgment. 

As it was not my design to bring f«v 
waxd any novel views, but to set fartii, as 
plainly as possible, and to support by 
LpL.proof«,^hat I conceive L be the 
teaching of our Church and of its most 
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VI PREFACE. 

approved Ministers, I have taken the 
liberty of quoting largely from the Writ- 
ings of some well-known Divines. Not 
that our Church is — as a Church — ^respon- 
sible for what is said by individual mem- 
bers of it ; or that either it, or they, have 
Any claim to infallibility. But som6 
degree of deference is certainly due to the 
judgments of those who are generaQy 
regarded a^ pious and somid Divines ; 
especially when treating of matters con- 
cerning which there have been recent con- 
troversies, when what they ha^ve said was 
written long before those controversies had 
arisen. Even those who may not agree 
with them, and with me, will at least see 
that there is no novelty in the doctrines 
maintained. 

And, in referring to our Formularies, I 
have considered not only the deference due 
to such men as our Beformers, but algo 
the obligation lying on Ministers and 
other members of the Church, to interpret 
its words fairly, as long as they remain in 
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connexion with it, and to abstain from 
torturing its language into a non-natural 
sense, at variance with the manifest and 
known intention of the authors. And most 
especially should those who the most 
vehemently denounce persons of an oppo- 
site party for this disingenuous procedure, 
set an example themselves (which unhap- 
pily many of th6m have not done) of fair- 
ness of interpretation, and honest con- 
formity to the decisions of the Church. 

To Scripture, however, the ultimate 
appeal must be made, as the only infallible 
guide ; and I have endeavoured in this 
Tract to put forward, as plainly as pos- 
sible, what appears to me a most important 
principle in the interpretation of Scripture: 
namely, not to be satisfied with any sense 
-whatever that the words can be brought 
to bear, but to seek for that in which they 
were originally designed and believed to 
be understood. 

In interpreting the Sacred Writers, 
g^ene£ally,and not least in deciding whether 
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some passage is to be taken liierally, 
or figuratively^ it is evidently of the 
first importsoice to look to the meaning 
which the expression appears to have con- 
veyed, at the time, to fie persons addressed. 
This will not always be what might 
appear to us, in a distant Age and Country, 
the mo^t obvious sense. But whatever 
sense the words conveyed to the hearers, 
wc may fairly presume to be the true one, 
unless some correction was fiirnished 
(either immediately or afterwards) of any 
mistake into which they might have 
fallen. For we can hardly suppose that 
the inspired Writers were not aware in 
what sense they would be understood by 
those they addressed, or that they would 
knowingly leave them in error, at least 
on any point of practical importaince. 

When, for instance, our Lord spoke of 
Lazarus "sleeping,** He was understood 
at the moment to be speaking literally; 
and He thereupon explained Himself. On 
the other hand, when He spoke of his 
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own " death and resurrection," the Disci- 
pies thought He must be speaking figu- 
ratively, because the literal fulfilment of 
]iis words was utterly at variance with all 
their expectations. But the event shortly 
after removed their mistake. 

Again, when Jesus spoke of " rebuilding 
this Temple in three days," some may have 
understood Him at the time to be speaking 
of the literal Temple: but we find that 
his Disciples, after the resurrection, had 
learned the right meaning of his words. 

So, also, the prophecy of his " coming 
in his kingdom," before the end of the 
existing generation, seems to have been 
understood by many as relating to the 
end of the World : and this belief seems 
to be alluded to by the Apostle Paul, 
in his second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. But this misapprehension would 
cure itself, by the mere circumstance of 
men s seeing that the World did not come 
to an end. 

In all cases, then, we may consider that 
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there is a strong presumption, where 
nothing appears to the contrary, that 
the sense in tohicA a passage of Scripture^ 
relating to any important matter ^ was under^ 
itood at the time, is the true sense of if. 
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ON BAPTISM. 



§ I. It is not my design to 
enter on a foU discussion of all Sri^-y. 
the questions that have so long 
agitated the Church, on the subject of 
Itegen0ration, and those connected with 
that. But there is one circumstance per- 
taining to them which it is most im- 
portant to point out, and to insist on: 
which is, that among many persons (I do 
not say alt) who are, in language, very 
much opposed to each other on this 
subject, the opposition is much greater 
in appearance than in reality. They 
are engaged, without being aware of 
it, in a controversy chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, verbal. 

Now it ' must be regarded by all who 
have anything of a genuine christian 
spirit, as a most desirable object to obviate 
as far as possible all uimecessary dissen- 
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4 ON BAPTISM. 

sion among Christians, and to bring to a 
mutual good understanding, as nearly as 
can be done without compromise of truth, 
all " who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity." 

For, besides the immediate evils to 
those who are themselves engaged in any 
controversy, there is this additional danger 
also to the christian People generally, that 
many of them may be disposed to say 
" Here are questions which are declared 
by all to be of vital importance, yet on 
which the most leaaned Divines are not 
agreed. If men apparently pious, and of 
far greater knowledge and ability than 
ours, find so much difficulty in agreeing 
as to the sense of Scripture on points 
which they regard as of vital importance, 
what is, to them, a difficulty must be to 
us an impossibiUty; and Scripture caa 
therefore contain no Revelation, properly 
so called; or at least no revelation to the 
mass of mankind." And the result of 
these reflections will often be, that some 
will betake themselves to some supposed 
infallible Church, or other guide, to-whose 
dictates they will implicitly resign them- 
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selves; while others will be, by the same 
course, led into infidelity.* They see that 
there U no infallible, and mxiversally 
accessible, guide on earth ; and moreover, 
that if there were, it could not possibly be 
ascertained, by men incompetent (by sup- 
position) to exercise their private judg- 
ment, and who consequently could never 
have any good reason for trusting their 
judgment to decide rightly that most 
difficult question, — wAo is the appointed 
guide? and they consequently reject the 
belief of any divine revelation all. 

It is doubly important therefore to 
point out — where this can be done with 
truth— how far difficulties and disputes 
naay have been created, or aggravated, by 
Theologians; themselves ; either from their 
seeking to explain more than God has 
thought fit to reveal, t or from interpret- 
ing Scripture according to the technical 
phraseology of some theological school, or 
from overlooking variations in the senses 



* See Sermon on the Search after Infallibility, and 
Z^ssons on Religious Worship, L. VI. 

f See Sermon on the ** Shepherds at Bethlehem" and 
also lessons on Beligious Worship, L. YII. 
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in which several words are employed, and 
thus introducing undetected verbal con- 
troversy, and consequent confusion of 
thought. 

The terms " regenerate'* and " regenera- 
tion" [or New-birth] are commonly em- 
ployed (as I have remarked in a Work 
which has been now for many years well 
known to the Public) in different senses 
by different persons.* " Eegeneration ' 
denotes, in the language of some, merely 
that admission to christian privileges and 
advantages which is the necessary pre- 
liminary to a christian life. Others employ 
the term to signify the condition into 
which a man is brought by that use of 
those advantages and privileges which 
constitutes a decided christian character. 
And " regenerate," accordingly, is applied 
by those persons respectively, to condi- 
tions as widely different as that of a new- 
born infant, and that of a fully-formed 
adult. 

Without attempting to enter on a 
minute discussion of all the modifications 



• Zoffic, Appendix : Article, " Eegeneration." 
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of meaning that have ever been attached 
to these words, we may at least recognize 
the actual employment of them in the 
two widely-different senses just mentioned. 
And not only by different persons, but 
sometimes even by the same, these words 
(as well as several others) will be found to 
be occasionally used with different signifi- 
cations. Undesignedly, and unconsciously, 
a person will, sometimes, even at a short 
interval, slide from one meaning to another, 
of some of the expressions he is em- 
ploying. 

Now whatever may be the importance 
of adhering to the most correct use of any 
term, and whichever may be, in this case, 
the more correct, it is surely the first 
point — ^the first in order, and the first also 
in importance — to perceive distinctly the 
ambiguity that does actually exist, and to 
keep clear of the many injurious misappre- 
hensions which may arise from attri- 
buting to those who use a term in one 
sense, conclusions which depend on its 
being taken in a different sense. 

For example, a person may be exposed 
to a groundless imputation of leading 
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men into a vain and dangerous reliance on 
baptismal privileges, and of teaching them 
that all who have been duly baptized are 
in a safe state ; when perhaps in fact he 
may have never said or implied any such 
thing, but may have merely been employ- 
ing the word " regenerate" according to 
what he regards as the most scriptural 
usage ; and then, has had imputed to him 
inferences which woiild have followed if he 
had employed that word in quite another 
sense. And perhaps it may turn out on 
calm investigation, that such a person, 
and some who had been at first dis- 
posed very strongly to censure him, do 
not in reality disagree to any considerable 
exteAt, as to the substance of the doctrines 
they maintain. 

I have seen something like the above 
imputation thrown out in a Work which 
several years ago obtained considerable 
popularity. It was professedly a descrip- 
tion (veiled under a slight tale) of various 
prevailing religious opinions and modes 
of conduct: and some of the pictures 
drawn were both striking and just. But 
among others, a careless clergyman is 
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introduced deprecating any anxiety felt 
by any of his people as to their spiritual 
state, and saying that "of course all 
Christians will be saved ; and whoever is 
baptized is a Christian." Now I feel 
certain, from long experience and atten- 
tive observation, that there is no ground 
whatever for the imputation here conveyed. 
I mean, that it is not true (as is evidently 
designed to be implied) that there exists 
any party, school, or class of men, among 
our Clergy, — even the worst of them — 
who teach such a doctrine. Yet it is 
probable that the representation was not 
a designed calumny, but was merely an 
" idle word," originating in a misconcep- 
tion such as 1 have been alluding to, as 
the result of a hasty and inconsiderate 
interpretation of another's expressions, 
and of rash inferences therefrom. 

^ a. Let any one then but Points of 
consider— and this is an m- i%^,^ those 
quiry well-becoming those who at variance 
would cherish a spirit of chris- *^^^''^***^^' 
tian charity — ^how much there may be of 
agreement, and that, on the most essential 

b3 
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practical points, between men who, at the 
first glance might appear widely opposed, 
and who perhaps are inclined to think 
hardly of each other. 

Two persons accustomed to employ, 
respectively, the word "regeneration" in 
the difierent senses just alluded to, may 
agree in reverencing^ the Eite of Baptism, 
and in administering it according to the 
same rules: both may be also accustomed 
to warn men against placing an indolent 
confidence in Gospel-privileges, and to 
teach them that to have been enrolled as 
members of Christ's Church is an advan- 
tage for the use of which we are respon- 
sible, and which will but increase the 
condemnation of such as do not " walk 
worthy of their vocation." Both may 
teach that (in the words of our i6tli 
Article) " after we have received the Holy 
Ghost, we may depart from grace given 
and fall into sin ; and by the grace of God 
we may arise again, and amend our Uves."* 



* Some Divines of the present day (professedly of 
our Church) express doubts, nearly, if not completely, 
amounting to a denial of the doctrine of this Article ; 
teaching that sins committed after Baptism are either 
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And they may agree in teaching that 
" God desireth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live; and in exhorting 
every one who does live a careless, an 
irreligious, or a vicious life, to repent, and 
seek divine mercy through Christ, and 
strength to accomplish a thorough reforma- 
tion : though, in many instances, to the 
same sort of change which the one of 
these instructors would call "regenera- 
tion" or "new-birth," the other might 
apply the terras " conversion," " revival," 
"renewal," &c. Both might agree in 
teaching that a holy life is the test of 



totally impardonable, or are to be atoned for by 
Penance. Should such views prevail, they may be 
expected to lead first to a rejection of infant baptism, 
and afterwards to the practice (not unfrequemt in the 
early Church) of deferring Baptism to the death-bed. 

It would be thought by many a cruelty to place a 
person without his own consent, and in unconscious 
infancy, in a situation, so far, much more disadvan- 
tageous ikwi that of those brought up Pagans, that if 
he did ever — suppose, at the age of fifteen, or twenty- 
fall into any sin, he must remain for the rest of his life 
— ^perhapsfor above half acentury — deprived of all hope, 
or at least of all confident hope, of restoration to the 
divine favour ; shut out from all that cheering prospect 
-which, if his baptism in infancy had been omitted, 
might have lain before him. 
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eflfectual, profitable regeneration, and in 
exhorting all men to lead such a life. On 
this — ^the important practical point, — they 
would not differ at all. 

Now if this be so, it cannot but be 
desirable that men should be at least 
guarded against supposing themselyes 
(through the influence of the language 
they employ) to be more at variance than 
they really are. And it is accordingly a 
point of christian duty, when any such 
occasion arises, to point out the danger of 
such an error, and thus to promote recon- 
cilement, or at least mitigate hostility, 
between "those engaged in any controversy. 

§ 3. But though some are 
disagree- liable to be engaged (in reference 
ment not \^ these poiuts) in a controversy 
chiefly verbal, there are others, 
as was above hinted, between whom an 
apparently similar controversy will be 
found to turn on a real opposition of 
doctrine. 

Those who hold that (i) of persons duly 
admitted into the visible Church by bap- 
tism, some axe^ by an absolute eternal 
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divine decree, secured in all the benefits of 
Christ's redemption, and others, totally 
excluded therefrom by the same decree, 
and moreover (2) that this is a truth set 
forth in Scripture as an essential point of 
faith ;* these, and the parties opposed to 
them, must, of course, difier, not in words 
only, but in the matter of their teaching. 



• These two" points — (i) the existence of such decrees, 
and (2) the teaching of them as an essential part of the 
Ootpel-revelation^^Bie quite distinct, though often con* 
founded together. Calvin, and many others, both 
before and after his time, maintained both. And it is 
utterly improper that any should be called, either by 
themselves, or by others, " Calvinists," whcwdissent from 
any part of what Calvin himself insisted on as a necessary 
portion of his theory. " Many," says he, " as if wishing 
to remove odium from God, while they admit election, 
yet deny reprobation; but in this they speak ignorantly 
and childishly ; since election itself could not be main- 
tained except as contrasted with reprobation. Grod is 
said to set apart those whom he adopts as children, for 
salvation. Those therefore whom He passes by. He 
condemns ; and that, for no cause whatever, except that 
He chuses to exclude them from the inheritance which 
He predestinates for his children." And again, shortly 
after, he says, " Whence comes it that so many nations, 
with their infant children,, should be sentenced irre- 
mediably to eternal death, by the fall of Adam, except 
that such was God's will?" * *  " The Decree is, I 
confess, a horrible one," &c.— Calvin, Inst L. iii. c. xxiii. 

§7- 
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Taking Eegeneration to imply (as is 
generally agreed) some kind and degree of 
benefit — some spiritual gift, or at least 
ofer of a gift— they of course deny the 
term " regenerate " to be at all applicable 
to those Christians whom they consider as 
excluded by the decree of Omnipotence 
from all spiritual benefit whatever of Bap- 
tism. And the Visible Church, into which 
members are through this Eite admitted, 
they must regard as a community not pos- 
sessing any spiritual endowments what- 
ever ; these being, by divine decree, 
reserved for certain individuals arbitrarily 
selected from the rest. 

Of those who maintain — or at least in 
their teaching imply — the predestinarian 
views now alluded to, a considerable por- 
tion belong to the Sect which altogether 
rejects Infant-baptism. And in this I 
cannot but admit that they are perfectly 
consistent. Eegarding the Eite of Baptism 
as "an outward and visible Si^n of an 
inward spiritual grace " they deem it not 
allowable, I apprehend, to " put asunder 
what God has joined together;" and 
therefore confine the administration of this 
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sign to those respecting whom there is 
some presumption at least, of their being 
admitted to a participation in the thing 
signified — ^the (Jivine grace ; which grace, 
they hold, is, by an eternal absolute decree, 
bestowed on one portion of those profess- 
ing Christianity, and denied to the rest. 
And to which of the two classes any indi- 
vidual infant belongs, there cannot possibly 
be any ground for even the slightest con- 
jecture. 

In the case of an Adult they can have, it 
is supposed, (just as in the case of the 
other Sacrament, the Lord's Supper)— if 
not a complete and certain knowledge 
whether he belongs to the Class of the 
Elect or the Non-elect, — at least some 
indication from his professions and his 
conduct ; indications which an infant, of 
course, cannot afford. And they accord- 
ingly consider, I apprehend, that Baptism 
administered to infants cannot be a Sign 
of Eegeneration, since there cannot be even 
any presumption of its being accompanied 
by any spiritual advantage at all. 

And certainly it must be admitted that 
according at least to the ordinary use of 
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language, a Sign of anything is understood 
' to be such, from its being regularly accom- 
panied by that thing of which it is a sign, 
or at least, by some reasonable presump- 
/ tion of its presence. When, for instance, 
we speat of a certain dress or badge being 
a sign of a man's belonging to a certain 
Eegiment, or Order of Knighthood, or the 
like, we understand that it is to be some- 
thing peculiarly belonging to them, and 
serving to distinguish them from others. 
If a dress, or badge, were worn indif- 
ferently by an indefinite number of per- 
sons, some belonging to this Eegiment or 
Order, and some not, we should consider 
that it had ceased to be a sign at aU, hav«* 
ing no longer any signification. It is on 
these grounds, I conceive, that many of 
those who hold that doctrine of absolute 
decrees I have been alluding to, adhere to, or 
have joined, the commimion of those calling 
themselves, and commonly called. Baptists. 

Archbishop ^ 4. In reference to the sub- 

c^iliZs'on. j^t l^ere treated of, I take the 
these points, liberty of extracting a passage 
from a Work which has been for many 
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years well known, and highly esteemed, 
by the Public. 

" Another practical evil of the doctrine 
^of special grace, is the necessity which it 
impUes of some test of God's favour, and 
of the reconcilement of Christians to Him, 
beyond and subsequent to the covenant 
of baptism. St. Paul, it has been seen, 
insists upon the necessity of regeneration : 
he declares tha]b ' t^ie natural man receiveth 
not the things of Gody neither can know 
them / he calls the heathen nations * chil- 
dren of wrath/ and ' sinners of the Gen- 
tiles / he speaks of the ' old man as being 
corrupt according to the deceitful lusts :' 
in short, he expresses, under a variety of 
terms,* the assertion of our Saviour, that 
' except a man be bom again, of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God/ John iii. 3. 

" With equal clearness he intimates, 
that the Christians he addresses were thus 
regenerate : as having 'put off the old man 
with its deeds;' and having become the 
'temple of the Holy Ghost/ and 'the 



* Bom. ii. 6, &c. 
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members of Christ; as having the * spiritual 
circumcision^ and being buried with Christ 
in baptism; Eom. vi. 3; Col. ii. 12; as 
having ' received the spirit of adoption^ 
Kom. viii. 15 ; and as ' being washed^ 
sanctified^ and justified^ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God/ 
To the Gralatians, ' bewitched/ as he says 
they were, * that they should not obey 
the truth/ he still writes, * Te are the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus/ 
For, as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ, have put on Christ.^ Gal. iii. 26. 
These addresses and exhortations are 
founded on the principle that the disciples, 
by their dedication to God in baptism, 
had been brought into a state of reconcile- 
ment with Him, had been admitted to 
privileges which the Apostle calls on 
them to improve. On the authority of 
this example, and of the undeniable prac- 
tice of the first ages of Christianity, our 
Church considers Baptism as conveying 
\ regeneration, instructing us to pray, before 
baptism, that the infant * may be horn 
again^ and made an heir of everlasting 
salvation;' and to return thanks, after 
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baptism, * that it hath pleased God to re- II 
generate the infant with his Holy Spirit, and 
receive him for his own child by adoption/ 
" But, on the contrary, if there is a 
distinction between special and common 
grace, and none are regenerate but those 
who receive special grace, and those only 
receive it who are elect ; baptism is evi- 
dently no sign of regeneration, since so 
many after baptism live profane and unholy 
lives, and perish in their sins. Therefore, 
the preacher of special grace must, con- 
sistently with his own principles, lead his 
hearers to look for some new conversion, and 
expect some sensible regeneration. This 
brings him to use language in the highest 
degree perplexing to an ordinary hearer. 
To take an example from the same writer, 
whose only fault is the inconsistency to 
which he is reduced by his attachment to 
the system of election : * The best duties 
of unregenerate men are no better in 
God's account and acceptance, than abo- 
mination. There is nothing that such 
men do, in the whole course of their lives, 
but at the last day it will be found in 
God's register-book, among the catalogue 
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of their sins. This man hath prayed so 
often, and heard so often; made so many 
prayers, and heard so many sermons, and 
done many good works ; but yet, all this 
while, he was in an unconverted estate : 
these, therefore, are set down in God's 
day-book in bla^k ; and they are registered 
among those sins that he must give an 
account for : not for the substance of the 
actions themselves, but because they comQ 
from rotten principles, that defile the best 
actions which he can perform.' * 

" Suppose this language addressed now, 
as it was originally, to a congregation 
dedicated to Christ in baptism. What 
would be the feelings of a pl^^in under- 
standing, or a timid conscience, unable to 
unravel the windings of these secret 
things^ on learning that the sinfulness or 
innocency of actions does not depend upon 
their being permitted or forbidden in the 
revealed law, but on the doer being in a 
regenerate or unregenerate state at the 
time when he performs them? How is 
this fact of regeneracyy upon which no less 
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than eternity depends, to be discovered ? 
The Apostle enumerates the works of the 
flesh and the fruits of the Spirit ; but his 
test is insufficient, for the two lists are 
here mixed and confounded. The hearers 
appeal to the Church, an authorized inter- 
preter of Scripture. The Church acquaints y.if^Jb^r^o^ 
them, that they were themselves regene- 4jf ^ix^u/Mif^ 
rated, and made the children of grace, by^z^^^t/^*" 
the benefit of baptism ; while the preacher i?yliiax^ ^^ 
evidently treats them as if it were pos- Cfu^^ ^M — 
sible they might be stiU unregenerate."* 

% 5> It seems not unlikely 
that the same cause which had ^^j^^f Mc 
probably led to the rejection of rejection 
infant baptism, contributed also ^^^menu 
to the formation of that Sect 
which rejects the Sacraments altogether. 
At the time when that Sect arose, a very 
large proportion of christian ministers, 
while they were administering to infants 
a Bite which they spoke of as a sign of 
Regeneration, (or New-birth,) at the same 
time taught — ^at least, were understood as 
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teaching — ^that there is no intelligible 
connexion whatever between the sign and 
the thing signified, nor any real benefit 
attached to the Eite. The new-birth they 
taught their people to hope for at some 
future indefinite time. And they taught 
them to believe, as a part of the christian 
revelation, that, of infants brought to bap- 
tism, an uncertain, indefinite number of 
individuals — undiaiinguishable at that time 
from the rest — are, by the divine decree, 
totally and finally excluded from all share 
in the benefits of Christ's redemption. 

Now, men accustomed to see and hear 
all this, would be not unlikely to listen 
with favour to those who declared — 
professedly by divine inspiration — that 
"water-baptism," as they call it, is aa 
empty and superstitious ceremony, origi- 
nating in a misapprehension of our Lord's 
meaning ; of which meaning they — gifted 
with the same inspiration as his Apostles 
— are commissioned to be interpreters. 

And when one Sacrament had been thus 
explained away, the rejection of the other 
also, according to a similar kind of reason- 
ing, would follow of course. 
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And, after all, this rejection was but the 
carrying out of a principle of procedure 
which had been long before sanctioned by- 
others. It had been long before decided 
that, at the Eucharist, one of the appointed 
symbols might safely be omitted, and that 
the perfect spiritual participation by the 
Communicants in the benefit of the Sacra- 
ment is not thereby at all impaired. To 
dispense with the other symbol also, and 
hkewise with the symbol of the other 
Sacrament, and then to call this a spiritual 
celebration of the Sacraments, was only 
taking a step further in the same direction. 

In truth, the abolition of the Sacraments, 
by explaining away as figurative, words of 
our Lord which were undoubtedly under- 
stood by his hearers at the time literally ; 
or, again, the literal interpretation of his 
words, "this is my body," which must have 
been understood at the time figuratively, 
(for the Apostles could not have supposed 
that at the Last Supper He was holding in 
his hands his own literal body;) or the addi- 
tion of fresh Sacraments not instituted by 
Him or his Apostles : or a departure from 
the mode He appointed of celebrating the 
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Eucharist, by the withholding of the cup, 
— all these, and any other silnilar liberties 
taken with Scripture, stand on the same 
ground, and are equally justifiable, or 
equally unjustifiable. If certain indivi- 
duals, or Councils, or other Bodies of men, 
are really inspired messengers from Heaven, 
"moved by the Spirit " to declare with in- 
fallible certainty the Will of the Lord, then, 
their words are to be received and obeyed 
with the same deference as those of Peter 
or Paul. And if they announce any change 
in the divine dispensations, or give any 
new interpretation of any part of Scrip- 
ture, we are bound to acquiesce, even as 
the Jews were required to do in that great 
" mystery of the Grospel," the opening of 
the Kingdom of Heaven to Gentiles. It is 
God who speaks by their mouths ; and he 
who has established any ordinance has 
evidently the power to abrogate or alter it. 
And when persons who make such a 
claim (or admit it in their leaders) profess 
to take Scripture for their guide, they 
must be understood to mean that it is 
their guide only in the sense attached to 
it by the persons thus divinely commis^ 
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sioned, and in those points only wherein 
no additional or different revelation has 
heen made through these persons. When 
there has, the later revelation, of course, 
supersedes the earlier. 

Nor does it make any real difference 
whether something be added to the Bible, 
claiming equal divine authority, or whether 
merely an alleged infallible interpretation 
be given of what is already written. For 
an interpretation coming from any Church 
or person divinely commissioned, and 
speaking "as the Spirit moveth," and 
thence authorized to declare (which is 
exactly an equivalent expression) ''thus 
mith the Lord,'' is of the same authority 
with Scripture itself, and must be impli- 
citly received, however at variance with 
the sense which any ordinary reader would, 
of himself, attach to the words. And those 
who completely surrender their own judg- 
ment to any supposed infallible interpreter 
are, in fact, taking hitn — ^not Scripture — 
for their guide. 

It is most important, — ^when the ex- 
pression is used of " referring to Scripture 
as the infallible standard," and requiring 

c 
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assent to such points of faith only as can 
be thence proved^ -to settle clearly in the 
outset, the important question " proved to 
whom ? '' If any man, or Body of men refer 
us to Scripture, as the sole authoritative 
standard, meaning that we are not to be 
called on to believe anything as a neces- 
sary point of faith, on their word, but only 
on our own conviction that it is scriptural, 
then, they place our faith on the basis, not 
of human authority, but of divine. But if 
they call on ibs, as a point of conscience, 
to receive whatever is proved to their satis- 
faction from Scripture, even though it may 
appear to U8 unscriptural, then, instead of 
releasing us from the usurped authority of 
Man taking the place of God, they are 
placing on us two burdens instead of one. 
'* You require us,'' we might reply, " to 
believe, first, that whatever you teach is 
true; and, secondly, besides this, to believe 
also, that it is a truth contained in Scrip- 
ture ; and we are to take your word for 
both!" 

When, therefore, any such claim is set 
up, we are authorized and bound to require 
"the signs of an Apostle." One who 
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supports his opinions by argument^ is at 
least entitled to a hearing, however wide 
those opinions may be from what are 
generally held. But it is not so with 
those who claim assent on the ground of 
having received a revelation from the 
infallible Spirit of God. Professed am- 
bassadors from Heaven should be called 
on to show their credentials — the mira- 
culous powers which alone can prove their 
inspiration — on pain of being convicted of 
profane presumption in daring to " say, 
THUS SAiTH THE LoRD, wheu the Lord hath 
not spoken." 

There are some persons, however, who 
bewilder themselves and others, by con- 
founding together the two senses of the 
word inspiration. In one sense, every^ 
thing that is true, and that is good, in the 
Christian, may be said to be from the 
"inspiration of the Holy Spirit," which 
we pray for to " cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts ;"* since, " without Me," says 
our Lord, " ye can do nothing." But this 
inspiration is what can only be known by 
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its fruits, to be judged of by comparing 
our life and doctrine with Scripture. 

When, on the other hand, we speak of 
the Apostles as " inspired writers," we 
understand by that, that they had received 
a communication from Heaven of the in- 
fallible truth of which they themselves and 
all others could be assured. 

It is probable, again, that many persons 
deceive both others and themselves by 
confusing together in their minds diffe- 
rences of degree y and differences of amount; 
and thence imagining (what a little calm 
reflection must show to be impossible, and, 
indeed, unintelligible) that there may be 
different degrees of what is properly and 
strictly termed inspiration : thd; is, the 
miraculouB influence under which we con- 
ceive anything that we call " an inspired 
Work" to have been written. The existence 
or non-existence of this inspiration is a 
question oi fact; and though there may 
be different degrees of evidence for the ex- 
istence of a fact, it is plain that one fact 
cannot be, itself, more or less a fact than 
another. 

Inspiration may extend either to the. 
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very words uttered, or merely to the sub- 
ject-matter of them, or merely to a certain 
portion of the matter ; — ^to all, for instance, 
that pertains to religious truth, so as to 
afford a complete exemption from doc- 
trinal error — though not, to matters of 
Geography, Natural Philosophy, &c. But 
in every case we understand that to what- 
ever points the inspiration does extend, in 
these it secures infallibility ; and infalli- 
bility manifestly cannot admit of decrees. 

"When we are speakingof the instructive, 
the eloquent, the entertaining, &c., we 
may call one discourse tolerably well- 
written, another rather better written, 
and a third better still. Each of them is 
what it is, in a different degree from the 
others. But we could not with propriety 
"speak of one discourse as being "some- 
what inspired," another, as " rather more 
inspired," and again, another, as " a good 
deal inspired." 

If any one is distinctly commissioned 
to deliver a message from Heaven, in any 
one instance, with infallible proof to him- 
self and to others, that it is such, he is as 
truly inspired, and his revelation as much 
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a revelation, as if he had had revealed to 
him a hundred times a greater quantity of 
superhuman knowledge. That one mes- 
sage is as much God's Word as any part 
of Scripture. Even so Paul, who " spoke 
with tongues more than all" the disciples 
he was addressing,* had not more that 
miraculous gift (though he had the gift 
of more tongues) than any one of them 
who had been supernaturaDy taught a 
single foreign language. 

If a man has ascertained, and can prove, 
that he has had, either in words, or merely 
in substance, a revelation (properly so- 
called) of some doctrine, or again, an in- 
fallible divine assurance of safety from 
religious errors, he is to be listened to — 
in reference to those points to which the in- 
spiration extends — as speaking with divine 
authority. But on the other hand, if he 
has no infallible proofs to give of having 
received a divine communication, then, 
though most or all of what he says may 
be, in fact, perfectly true, he has no right 
to use such an expression as " thus saith 
the Lord !" or "the Spirit moveth me to 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 1 8. 
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say so and so." He ought rather to say 
— what a pious and humble preacher must 
mean — ^I hope and trust that what I ara 
setting forth is sound and useful doctrine; 
and 80 far as it is so, it must be the gift 
of Him " from whom all good things do 
proceed ;" but hoto far it is so, both you 
and I must judge as well as we can, by a 
careful reference to Holy Scripture, with 
a full consciousness of our own fallibility. 

§ 6. Our safest and most 

•I r 1 • • • TrcLctice of 

humbly pious course is, m any ^^^ ^^J^^^^ 
practical question, to endeavour 
to ascertain, in the first instance, what was 
the practice of the Apostles ; and to adhere 
to that, whenever we find that the rules 
or customs they sanctioned were not of a 
merely local or temporary character, but 
were equally suited to our own Age and 
Country. And not only is respect due to 
their practices^ but these practices will 
often throw light on their doctrine ; since 
whatever belief on any point, seems natu- 
rally to be implied in what they were 
accustomed to do^ may be presumed to 
have been their belief. And we ought 
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surely rather to put ourselves under their 
teaching, where it is to be had, than to 
adopt and act upon the inferences drawn 
from any theological theory of our own. 

Now with respect to the question of 
infant-baptism, though there is not in 
Scripture any express injunction or pro- 
hibition relating to it, any one who in- 
quires with an unbiassed mind may arrive, 
I think, at a complete moral certainty as 
to what was the practice of the Apostles 
and other primitive Christians. 

For several years, we should remember, 
they were all Jews. And even after the 
Gentiles had begun to be engrafted into 
the Church, the Gospel was still, in each 
place, preached first in the Jewish Syna- 
gogue ; and the greatest part of the most 
eminent teachers were of that nation. 

Now men brought up under the law, 
would, of course, adhere to the principles of 
that law, wherever these were not at vari- 
ance with Christianity; and would be dis- 
posed to view everything in the.Gospel ac- 
cording to the analogy of Judaism, except 
when taught otherwise. And their inspired 
instructors did teach them otherwise, when 
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there was need. Wlienever this disposi- 
tion was carried to a faulty excess, — as in 
the well-known instance (Acts xv.) of the 
attempt to place Gentile-Christians under 
the Levitical Law, — the error was, we 
may be sure, as in that instance, promptly 
corrected, and firmly resisted by the 
Apostles. 

Now Baptism having always been 
clearly understood to be the initiatory rite 
by which members were admitted into the 
christian Church,* it cannot, I think, be 
doubted, by any unprejudiced inquirer, 
that the early Christians must have been 
prepared to observe the like rules in 
admitting (by Baptism) members into the 
christian Church, to those they had been 
accustomed to, in reference to the Jewish. 
If it had been the rule to admit Adults i 
only into the Mosaic Covenant — ^if infancy ! 
had been a bar to any one's reception, — 1 
then, they would never have thought of I 

* A^eeablj to our Lord's charge to his Apostles j 
(Matthew xxviii.), the exact renderiDg of which is "make ' 
disciples of all nations" {i,e,, enrol them as members of 
the Church) " by baptizing them into the name," &c. 

The marginal rendering of /la^revo-are in our Bible 
is preferable to that in the text. 

See also Acts riii. 36, and x. 47. 
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baptizing children into the christian 
Church, unless expressly commanded to do 
so. If — as is the fact — they had been 
accustomed to enrol in the Jewish Church 
their own infants, and proselytes of all 
ages, then, they would, as a matter of 
course, adhere to the same rule, in refer- 
ence to the christian Church, unless ex- 
pressly forbidden. And so strong and 
universal must have been the dispositipn 
to bring to Baptism the children of be- 
lievers, that if this had not been allow- 
able, we should undoubtedly have found 
in the New Testament most distinct and 
frequent notices of its prohibition. As 
for distinct injunctions or recommenda- 
tions, these could not have been at all 
needed in favour of any practice about 

) which there had never been any hesita- 

f tion. 

) And as for the many scruples and 

questions that have been raised relative 
to infant-baptism, none of these would 
be likely even to occur to their minds ; 
because they had been familiar all their 
lives with the admission into the Mosaic 
Covenant of infants, incapable, at the time. 
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of avaiKng ttemselves of, or at all under- 
standing, the benefits of that Covenant. 

^ 7. We have therefore, I j^^^j^ 
conceive, a complete moral Apostles 
certainty that the earliest f ^^ ^""^^ 

^ •' ^ ^ ^ been under' 

Christians did practise infant- stood hy 
baptism, and that it received «^<^**^ 

\ # . Converts. 

at least the tacit sanction and 
approval of the Apostles ; whose prohibi- 
tions of it we should not have failed to find 
recorded, had it been at all objectionable. 
But in this, and in several other points 
also, difiiculties, and sometimes serious 
mistakes, are likely to arise from want of 
sufficient care to view the Grospel through 
the medium of the Zaw ; — ^to recollect, 
that is, not only that the Mosaic Dispen-' 
sation itself was the forerunner and type of 
the christian, which fulfilled and extended 
it, but also that Christianity was first 
preached by, and to, men who had been 
brought up Jews ; and that accordingly 
we must carefully consider, and steadily 
keep iu mind, what were the habits and 
modes of thought, of Jews, of that Age 
and Country, and in what way t/iey would 
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be likely to understand and to act upon 
the precepts and doctrines delivered to 
them. For, the interpretations which 
were the most obvious to them will be 
often diflTerent from what may be the most 
obvious to tbs of the present day. And 
again, it will often happen that what 
were to them the greatest difficulties 
(as, for instance, the admission of the 
Gentiles to be " fellow-heirs") wiU be, to 
us, no difficulties at all. And whatever 
meaning presented itself to thexr minds, 
may be presumed to be the right one, 
whenever they were not taught otherwise 
by their inspired guides the Apostles, who 
were at hand to correct any mistakes they 
might fall into. 

Thus, for instance, if we would inquire 
what we are to understand by " Saints " 
— "God's People"— and "the Elect '- 
[" chosen "] &c. our safest course is to look 
to the sense in which an Israelite had been 
accustomed to hear those words employed, 
and to consider how he would be likely to 
understand them, by analogy, in reference 
to the Gospel-dispensation.* 

* See Sermon on " Christian Saints" 
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And so also, if we would understand 
what was meant by the " baptizing of a 
Household;" which we read of in the New 
Testament — whether it included, or not, 
the infant'cJiildren of the believing parents, 
— our guide should be the practice of the 
Israelites in reference to any Gentile- 
family, the Heads of which had renounced 
idolatry, and desired to be admitted as 
proselytes — as Israelites by adoption, — 
into the number of God's Chosen People 
nnder the Old Dispensation. "Let all 
his males be circumcised, and then let 
him draw near and eat the Passover," was 
the direction of the Law under which they 
acted. 

And if an intelligent and well-disposed 
Israelite had been asked, what benefit he 
contemplated as accruing from enrolment 
in the number of God's People, to an 
infant, incapable of either obeying or dis- 
obeying the Law, and of enjoying, or 
understanding, the promised blessings of 
the Covenant, he would probably have 
replied, that the chUd — ^being dedicated 
to the Lord by Jewish parents or guar- 
dians, solemnly bound to instruct and 
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bring him up as a Jew— might be ex- 
pected, as soon as he should be able, and 
as far as he should be able, to understand 
these things, to become, gradually, an 
observer of the Law, and a partaker of 
its benefits; and that, then, he would 
not obtain a new possession of something 
which, before, was not his, but would 
merely enter on the full enjoyment of a 
benefit previously conferred on him. 

The case, in short, would be viewed as 
analogous to some which occur every day 
in the ordinary business of life. In the 
common language, for instance, of secular 
business, a person is said to have received 
— as a payment, or as a gift, — such and 
such a sum of money; even when no 
money is actually handed to him, but only 
a draft on some banker who is ready to 
pay it as soon as presented. And we 
speak of him as having received this sum, 
although we know that he may possibly 
^^ not present the draft for several days or 
weeks ; or may even, through gross negli- 
• gence, fail ever to present it at all. Or 
again, take the case of an infant inheriting 
an estate, or a title, or the " freedom" of 
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some corporation. Though not capable, 
at the time, of profiting by, or under- 
standing these advantages, he will subse- 
quently become so ; and will then, if he 
use them aright, not acquire any new 
possession, but derive the suitable advan- 
tages from those to which he was already 
entitled. And even as the inheritor of a 
fortune may, when he grows up, make 
either a good or an ill use of his wealth, 
so, any one, whether the child of an 
Israelite by birth, or of a Proselyte ad- 
mitted into the Jewish Church, might in 
after-life, either avail himself rightly of 
the privileges thus bestowed on him, or 
convert them into a curse, by his neglect 
or abuse of them. 

And supposing this latter case — sup- 
posing the son of some devout Proselyte 
to have become an idolater, or in some 
other way a transgressor of the Law — ^he 
would, no doubt, have been admonished 
(by a Prophet, or other pious Jew) not, to 
become an Israelite — ^not, to seek admission 
into the number of Grod's chosen People, 
— ^but, to repent, and return to the Lord, 
to reform his life, and to walk worthy of 
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the privileges to which he had been 
admitted. 

Now all this, an intelligent and pious 
Jew who should have embraced the Gospel, 
would naturally be inclined to apply, by 
analogy, to the case of the Christian- 
dispensation. 

Analogy of ^ ^' ^^^ accordingly, one of 
the Mosaic the most eminent of these — 
"^^^^ the Apostle Paul himself— di- 

rects the attention of his converts to such 
an analogy: applying the very word 
" baptized'' to the Israelites on their deh- 
verance from Egypt ; whom he speaks of 
as being all " chosen" to be partakers of 
special divine favours ; while yet, — as he 
reminds the Corinthians (i Cor. x.) — most* 
of those very men " were overthrown in 
the wilderness;" not, according to any 
eternal divine decree (at least he mentions 
none) excluding them from the promised 
blessings, but as a consequence of their 
obstinate rebellions. It was because 
"they thought scorn of that pleasant 
land, and gave no credence imto his 

* Totf irKfioaiv, 
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word," that the Lord " sware unto them 
that they should not enter into his rest/" 
And all "these things" Paul teUs the 
Corinthians, " are written for the admoni- 
tion" of Christians. 

It is thus that (as was remarked above) 
we may plainly learn from the practice of 
the early Church what were the doctrines 
taught in it. Having ascertained what the 
early Christians were accustomed, under the 
guidance of the Apostles, to do^ in reference 
to the administration of Baptism, we may 
thence safely infer what was their belief on 
the subject. 

And here it is to be remarked, by the 
way, that I have been representing a 
pious and intelligent Israelite as speaking, 
all along, of the case of children brought 
forward for dedication to the Lord, by 
parents or guardians designing to educate 
them accordingly. He would surely never 
imagine that any one could have a right 
or a power^ to admit into the Mosaic 
Covenant a Grentile infant who was to be 
brought up as a heathen. - And, by parity 
of reasoning, he would not, as a Christian, 
regard as of any avail, or as a valid Bap- 
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tism at all, the performance of an outward 
ceremony on an infant that is to be 
brought up — as far as we know and be- 
lieve — in entire ignorance of christian 
duties and privileges. No one would be 
regarded as sowing seed to any purpose, 
— or indeed as, in correct language, sowing 
it at all, who should purposely scatter com 
on the trodden way-side, with a full know- 
ledge that it would be immediately " de- 
voured by the fowls of the air," instead of 
springing up, and producing, "first the 
blade, then the ear, and afterwards the full 
corn in the ear." 

I mention this, because there are in- 
stances recorded, of priests administering 
by stealth (through mistaken pious charity) 
what they regard as the right of chris- 
tian Baptism, to the infants of savages, or 
of Chinese or Hindu Idolaters. But in 
our Church it is plain no such procedure is 
recognized. Our Formularies all along 
most plainly contemplate the case of a 
child brought to Baptism by persons pledg- 
ing themselves to its education as a Chris- 
tian. In the narrative so earnestly dwelt 
on in the baptismal Service, the children 
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brought to our Lord for his blessing, must 
evidently have been the children of believ- 
ing parents.* And all the declarations 
made in our Formularies — the hopes ex- 
pressed — the Prayers — the Exhortations 
— ^in short, everything that is said — must 
evidently be understood as proceeding on 
this supposition. 

And accordingly, the very reason as- 
signed in the Catechism for its being allow- 
able to administer Baptism to infants, is, 
that as ' there are certain indispensable 
conditions of the benefits promised to them, 
so, the fulfilment of these conditions is 
promised by them, through their Sureties. 

As for the " remission of sins " at Bap- 
tism, so frequently alluded to in our Ser- 
vices, this, it is plain, cannot be under- 
stood of actual sins, in the case of an infant^ 
which is not a moral agent at all, nor 
capable of either transgressing or obeying 



* See Luke xviii. ig. The right rendering of ra 
iSpc^j; evidently is, in this passage, "their infants." 
The article (which our Translators are apt to overlook 
altogether) has often the sense of our possessive 
pronoun. So it has also in French. " I have a pain 
in my head" would be rendered " j*ai mal a la t^te ;" 
the head. 
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God's laws, — of resisting, or of following 
the suggestions of his Spirit. Nor again 
can it mean an entire removal and aboli- 
tion of the frail and sinful nature, — the 
^^ phronema sarkos " inherited by every 
descendant of Adam ; since our 9th Article 
expressly declares that this " remaineth 
even in those that are regenerate." But 
it seems to denote that those duly baptized 
are considered no longer as children of the 
condemned and disinherited Adam— as no 
longer aliens from God* — disqualified for 
his service— and excluded from the oflPers 
of the Gospel, but are received into the 
number of God's adopted children, and 
have the promise of forgiveness of sins, 
and, as it were, the treasury thrown open 
to them of divine grace, through which, if 
they duly avail themselves of it, though not 
otherwise — they will attain final salvation. 
Those who seek to go as far as they can 

* This is doubtless wliat is meant by the expression 
'* children of wrath," in the Catechism, and " deserving 
God's wrath," in the Ninth Article. The Eeformers 
could not have meant the words *' God*s wrath'* to be 
understood in their literal sense ; since they had laid it 
down in the First Article that God is *' without body, 
parts, or passions " 
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towards doing away all connexion of 
spiritual benefit with Baptism, and reduc- 
ing it to a mere sign of admission into a 
community possessing no spiritual endow- 
ments at ally sometimes appeal to the 
case of Cornelius and his friends^ on whom 
" the Holy Ghost fell *' before they were 
baptized. But they seem to forget that 
this was the miraculom gift of tongrieSy of 
prophecy y &c., which never was, nor was 
ever supposed to be, the " inward spiritual 
grace " of Baptism. It was never con- 
ferred at Baptism; [see Acts viii. i6,] 
but was always bestowed, except in this 
one case, (in which there was an obvious 
reason for the exception,) through the lay- 
ing on of hands of an Apostle [see Acts 
xix. 6]. And accordingly the Romans, 
when Paul wrote to them [Rom. i. ii], had 
received no miraculous gifts, though they 
were baptized Christians, and are reminded 
by the Apostle that " if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ he is none of his." 

§ 9. Such seems to be the ^^^^^^ 
most simple and unforced in- qfowr 
terpretation of the language of -8^/^^*- 
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our Churcli in various passages of her 
Formularies : as for instance in the Cate- 
chism, where the Catechumen speaks of 
" Baptism, wherein I wa^ made a child of 
God . . • and an inheritor of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ;" and again, where it is said 
that " being by nature born in sin . . . we 
are hereby made the children of Grace." 

Now this placing of a person in a diffe- 
rent condition from that in which he was 
originally bom, may, not unaptly, be 
designated (as it appears to be, by our 
Eeformers) by the term "Regeneration" 
or " New-birth."* 

But no one can suppose that they re- 
garded the sowing of seed, as the same 
thing with the full maturity of the com 
for harvest, or as necessarily implying it. 
To be born into the natural world, is not 
the same thing as to be grown up : nor 
can it be pronounced of every infant that 
is bom, that it will, necessarily, grow up 
into manly maturity. So, also, our Ee- 
formers never meant to teach that every 



* The Ninth Article has, in the original Latin, the 
word "renati" twice; translated, first, "regenerate,'* 
find afterwards, "baptized.** 
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one who is baptized is sure of salvation, 
independently of his "leading the rest of 
his life according to this beginning;" 
[Baptismal Service ;] or again, that we can 
be infallibly sure that he will do so ; any 
more than we can pronounce with certainty 
(according to the analogy of a temporal 
inheritance, above alluded to) that one 
who has an estate bequeathed to him, will 
claim his inheritance in proper form, and 
will also make that right use of his wealth 
on which depends its becoming a real 
blessing to him. 

The language used by our Reformers, 
on this subject, as being, in their judg- 
ment, the most in accordance with that 
of Scripture, is certainly not exempt from 
difficulties and dangers to the " unlearned 
and unstable, who wrest even the Scriptures 
to their own destruction." But to have 
omitted all mention of "regeneration," 
which is so often mentioned and aUuded 
to in Scripture, is what no one could think 
of. And to have used (as some do) a dif- 
ferent kind of language from that which 
our Reformers do us^, would have been 
to incur at least an equal danger, if not a 
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» 

still gteater. If there be a danger of the 
"unlearned and unstable" relying too 
much on the efficaey of Baptism, surely 
no candid and thoughtful person can 
doubt that persons of a like character, if 
taught that the " new birth" necessarily 
implies infalhble salvation, may be led, if 
they believe themselves to have experienced 
this new birth, into a careless confidence, 
and may neglect to " work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembUng ;" espe- 
cially if they hear a preacher say — ^and it 
has been said jfrom the pulpit — ^that "God's '\ 
people ought, indeed, to grieve much at 
the sinfulness of the world, but never to 
feel any alarm or uneasiness at any sins of 
their own^ because God leaves his own people 
to fall into many yrievous sins, on purpose 
to humble them." 

If any one sees no ^danger in such 
teaching as this, he must be beyond the 
reach of argument.* 

* On this subject I have subjoined, in a note at the 
end of this part, some extracts from the writings of the 
late Bishop Byder, of Mr. Simeon, and of Archbishop 
Sumner. 

When one party in the Church censure severely, and 
not unreasonably, another party, for explaining awayr 
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The expression, in our Catecliism, of 
*• an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven'* 
seems to be used in reference to the 
tendeficyy and the suitable result, of an 
admission into the Church of Christ. And 
such a kind of language is often employed 
by all Writers: and not least, by the 
Apostles. When, for instance, the Apostle 
John says that "whatsoever is bom of 
God, overcometh the -World, and that 
every one who is bom of God, doth not 
commit sin,*' it cannot be supposed that 
he meant to attribute to Cliristians moral 
perfection, and impeccability ; when, on the 
contrary, he exhorts them .to "confess 
their sins." Far was it from his design, 
to teach that one who did but feel con- 
vinced of having experienced the new- 
birth, might safely remit his exertions, 
and relax his vigilance against sin, and 



to Bnit their own Tiews, the plidn words of one portion 
of our Formularies, while they thems^^v^es put a no lesek 
forced construction, for their own purposjes, on another 
portion, and incur, for so doing, an equally strong, and 
equally just censure from theio opponents, it seems but 
too plain that neither party really disapprove of such a 
procedure on account of its intrinsic unfairness, but 
merely when it makes against themselTCS. 
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" coTint himself to have apprehended" and 
to he thenceforward sure of divine ac- 
ceptance, and of everlasting life, without 
" taking heed lest he fall." On the con- 
trary, he was writing — as is well known — 
in opposition to those Grnostics of his day, 
who were grossly Antinomian, and who, 
while they professed to " have no sin" in 
God's sight, and to be sure of salvation 
through their supposed "knowing the 
Gospel" (Gnosis), lived a life of flagrant 
immorality- 

In contradiction to these monstrous 
tenets, he declares that every one who has 
a well-grounded " hope in Christ, purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure:" — that a sinful 
life is inconsistent with the character of the 
"sons of God;" — ^that the tendency y in 
short, and suitable result of being " born of 
God," is opposed to the commission of sin. 

And indeed, in all subjects, it is a very 
common mode of speaking, to attribute to 
any person or thing, some quality, which, 
though not an invariable, is a suitable^ or 
natural, attribute, and may reasonably be 
looked for therein. 

In this way, many words have come to 
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vary gradually from their original signi- 
fication. For instance, to " cure," in its 
etymological sense, (from " curare") signi- 
fies to take care of a patient, and to ad- 
minister medicines. In its present use, it 
implies the successful administration. 

So also it is with the word* which, 
in the language of the New Testament 
Writers, signifies not to tend, but to heal; 
and is so rendered in our version, though 
the other is well known to be the original 
meaning of it. 

In like manner we often, figuratively, 
deny some title to an object that is wanting 
in those qualities which ouyht to belong 
to it, or which that title suggests as a 
natural and consistent accompaniment, 
and what may fairly be expected. Thus^ 
for instance, in speaking of some act of 
excessive baseness or depravity, it is not 
uncommon to say "one who could be 
guilty of this, is not s, man :" meaning, of 
course, that such conduct is unworthy of 
the manly character ; — ^inconsistent with 
what may be fairly expected from a man^ 
as such ; and jnore suitable to the brutish 

~d'2 
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nature.* But so far axe we from underf 
sitanding that any one who acts thus un- 
worthily, i^ not, strictly and literally, a 
man, that oa the contrary, this is the very 
ground of our censure. We condemn a 
man who acts the part of a brute, precisely 
because he is a man— a Being from whom 
something bettej might have been looked 
for— and not one of the brute-creation. 

Again, any one might say of a gardeiat 
that was greatly neglected, and over^run 
with wild plants, " this is not a garden^* 
or "it doe9 not deserve the name of a 
garden ;'' though it is precisely because it 
is, literally, a garden, that we speak thus 
contexnptuously of itj since, in an uncul- 
tivated spot, the sight of a luxuriant wild 
vegetation does not offend. the eye. 

It is in a similar mode of speaking that 
Paul declares, that " he is not a Jew who 
is one outwardly : neither is that circmn^ 
cision which is outward in the flesh ; but 
he is a Jew who is one inwardly ; and cir- 

* '* I dare do all that maj become a man; 
Wko dares do more, is none*' -^Muoheth, 
Some remarks on this kind of language, in reference^ 
to another subject, will be found in the treatise on^ 
Rhetoric, Part III. chapter iii. § 3. ^ 
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Cumcision is of the heart/' &c.,* meaning, 
as, no doubt, every one must have under- 
stood him; that one who is not in hi6 heart, 
and his conduct, a servant of the Lord, is 
wanting in what ought to characterize the 
Load's People,— is inconsistent with his 
profession, and an unworthy member of the 
Jewish Church ;^-one who will derive no 
benefit, but the contrary, from the privi- 
leges to which he has been admitted as a 
Jew. For, it is because such a one is, 
Hterally, a Jew, that he will incur a heavier 
penalty than an unenlightened Heathen. 

He might equally well have said — ^and 
doubtless would have been ready to say — 
according to the same kind of figure — that 
he is not a " baptized " Christian — ^he is 
not " regenerate "—who is so outwardly 
alone, and has nothing of the christian 
character within. And indeed the Apostle 
Peter actually does employ similar lan- 
guage in speaking of Baptism, (which, he 
says, " saveth us") when he says that it is 
"not the putting away the filth of the 
flesh,*' {i, e. the outward application of 
water) "but the answer of a good con- 

 Eom. ii. 28. 
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science towards Grod ;" not meaning that 
a person deficient in this has not been, 
literally, and in the strict and proper sense 
of the word, baptized at all, and needs to 
have that rite administered to him ; but 
that he is wanting in that which is the 
proper and beneficial result of an admission 
into the christian Church. 

And corresponding forms of expression 
are very common, on various subiects ; and 
seldom give rise to any error, or confusion 
of thought, or obscurity, except in those 
cases (religious discussions are among the 
principal) in which men under the influ- 
ence of some strong prejudice, exercise 
their ingenuity in seeking for anything 
that may serve as an argument, and in 
interpreting words according to the letter 
and against the spirit, for the sake of sup- 
porting some favourite theory. 

^ ^ ,. & lo. Once more then I would 

Canfirmafton , . . ir • 

tke sequel mvitc attention to the impor- 
to one tanee of examining carefally, in 

Sacrament, . ji j 

and the ^^J Controversy that may arise, 
introduction how far it may turn on diflTer- 

to the other. • j i 

ences m the expressions em- 
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ployed. Let any two persons, whose views 
appear at the first glance, widely at vari- 
ance, be prevailed on to depart, for a time 
at least, from the strict technical language 
of a theological School, and to state, in as 
many different forms as possible, what is the 
practical advice they would give to each 
Christian, under various circumstances: 
and it will often come out, that one whom 
his neighbour had perhaps been at first 
disposed to condemn as abandoning some 
fundamental truths of Christianity, has, in 
fact, merely avoided the particular terms 
in which the other has been accustomed to 
express them ; and the difference between 
the parties is not such, either in degree or 
in kind, as had been supposed. 

In guarding however against verbal con- 
troversies mistaken for real,^ I would not 
be understood as thinking little of the im- 
portance of careful accuracy of language. 
Indeed, the very circumstance that inat- 
tention to this may lead to serious mistakes 
as to our meaning, would alone be sujBS- 
cient to show how needful it is to be careful 
as to our mode of expression. 

* See Logic, Verbal Questions. 
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And here it may be remarked, that the 
Clei^ have an especial opportunity, and 
an especial call, for giving early, and full, 
and systematic instruction on all the points 
here touched on, in their discharge of that 
most important branch of their duty, the 
preparing of children for the solemn Ordi* 
nance of Confirmation. The course of 
that preparation affords them a most 
fitting occasion for explaining to them the 
character of the Sacraments according to 
the views of our Church ; which evidently 
designs to make Confirmation, not a dis- 
tinct Sacrament, but a connecting link 
between the two ; — ^a kind of supplement 
and completion to the one, and an intro- 
duction to the other. And this sacred 
rite has the advantage, when duly ad- 
ministered to persons properly prepared, 
of obviating every reasonable objection to 
the practice of Infant-Baptism, and thus 
justifying, and exhibiting as an harmonious 
whole, the system of Church-ordinances 
established by our Reformers. 

All persons accordingly ought to receive 
the holy Communion of the Lord's Supper 
on the very first opportunity after being 
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eonfirmed. Our Church directs that " no 
one shall be admitted to the Comintinion 
except one who has been confirmed, or 
is ready and desirous to be confirmed ;" 
and again, that " all persons" (that is, of 
course, all who are not too young or too 
ignorant for Confirmation) " shall receive 
the Communion at least three times a 
year/' From this it is plain that though 
such as have not been confirmed, may, if 
they are prepai-ed and willing to do so, 
attend without any scruple, the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper ; on the other hand, 
no one, who has been confirmed, ought to 
delay receiving that Sacrament* The 
Catechism also, designed for the instruc- 
tion of children before Confirmation, proves 
the same thing: since it contains an ex- 
planation of the two Sacraments. 

Some persons entertain a groundless 
notion, that a child, who is fit for Con- 
firmation, may yet be too young to receive 
the Communion: and many, it is to be 
feared, for this and for other reasotis, go 
on from Sunday to Sunday, and from year 
to year, putting off this duty, in expecta- 
tion of becoming more fit for it ; when it 
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is likely that they are becoming every day 
less fit, and are falling into a careless and 
irreligious state of mind. 

But if yoR will consider the matter 
carefully, you wiU see that our Church is 
quite right in determining that all, who 
have been confirmed, should receive the 
Lord's Supper without delay. For all of 
them, it is to be hoped, understand and 
rightly reflect on the one Sacrament — that 
of Baptism ; if they do not, the ceremony 
of Confirmation is a mere empty mockery: 
and if they do, they are capable of suflS- 
ciently understanding and valuing the 
other Sacrament also: and in that case, 
they ought not to delay receiving it. 



Note to p. i8. 



" I would wish," remarks Bp. Eyder, 
" generally to restrict the term (regenera- 
tion) to the baptismal privileges; and 
considering them as comprehending not 
only an external admission into the visible 
Church, not only a covenanted title to the 
pardon and grace of the Gospel, but even a 
degree of spiritual aid vouchsafed, and ready 
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to offer itself to our acceptance or rejection 
at the dawn of reason. I would recommend 
a reference to these privileges in our dis- 
courses, as talents which the hearer should 
have so improved as to bear interest ; as 
seed which should have sprung up and 
produced fruit. 

" But at the same time I would solemnly 
protest against that most serious error 
(which has arisen probably from exalting 
too highly the just view of baptismal 
regeneration) of contemplating aU the 
members of a baptized congregation as 
converted, — as having, all, once known the 
truth, and entered upon the right path, 
though some may have wandered from it, 
and others may have made little progress, 
— as not therefore requiring (what all by 
nature, and most it is to be feared through 
defective principle and practice, require) 
that ' transformation by the renewing of 
the mind ;' — ^that ' putting off the old man, 
and putting on the new man,' which is so 
emphatically enjoined by St. Paul to his 
baptized Eomans and Ephesians." — Ex- 
tract from Bishop 'Ryder's [of Lichfield) 
Primary Charge to his Clergy. 
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"In the baptismal Service/' says the 
late Mr. Simeon, " we thank God for having 
regenerated the baptized infant by his Holy 
Spirit. Now from hence it appears that, 
in the opinion of our Reformers ^ regeneration 
and remission of sins did accompany baptism. 
But in what sense did they hold this 
sentiment ? Did they maintain that there 
was no need for the seed then sown in the 
heart of the baptized persons to grow up 
and to bring forth fruit ; or that he could 
be saved in any other way than by a pro- 
gressive renovation of his soul after the 
divine image? Had they asserted any 
such doctrine as that, it would have been 
impossible for any enlightened person to 
concur with them. But nothing can be 
conceived more repugnant to their senti- 
ments than such an idea as this : so far 
from harbouring such a thought, they 
have, and that too in this very prayer, 
taught us to look to God for that total 
change both of heart and life which, Imiy 
since their days^ has begun to be expressed 
by the term * regeneration.' After thank- 
ing God for regenerating the infant by his 
Holy Spirit^ we are taught to pray * that 
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he being dead unto sin, and living unto 
righteousness, may crucify the old man, 
and utterly aboKsh the whole body of sin / 
tod then, declaring the total change to be 
the necessary mean of his obtaining 
salvation, we add, * so that finally, with 
the residue of thy holy Church, he may be 
an inheritor of thine everlasting kingdom/ 
Is there (I would ask) any person that 
can require more than this? Or does 
Grod in his word require more? There 
are two things to be noticed in reference 
to this subject, the term 'regeneration' 
and the tkinff. The term occurs but twice 
in the Scriptures : in one place it refers to 
baptism, and is distinguished from the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, w/iicA, /low^ 
ever, is represented as attendant on it ; and 
in the other place it has a totally distinct 
meaning unconnected with the subject. 
Now the term they use as the Scripture 
uses it, and the thing they require as 
strongly as any person can require it. 
They do not give us any reason to imagine 
that an adult person can be saved without 
experiencing all that modern divines [ Ultra^ 
Protestant divines^ have included in the 
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term ' regeneration :' on the contrary, they 
do both there and in the liturgy insist 
upon a radical change of both heart and 
life. Here, then, the only question is, not 
' Whether a baptized person can be saved 
by that ordinance without sanctification,* 
but whether God does always accompany 
the sign with the thing signified ? Here 
is certainly room for diflFerence of opinion, 
dut it cannot be positively decided in the 
negative, because we cannot know, or even 
judge, respecting it, in any case whatever, 
except by the fruits that follow; and, 
therefore, in all fairness, it may be con- 
sidered only as a doubtful point ; and if 
he appeal, as he ought to do, to the holy 
Scripture, they certainly do in a very 
remarkable way accord with the ewpressions 
in our liturgy. St. Paul says, ^By one 
Spirit we are all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles — whether 
we be bond or free — and have been all 
made to drink into one Spirit.' And this 
he says of all the visible members of 
Christ's body, (i Cor. xii. 13, 37.) Again, 
speaking of the whole nation of Israel, 
infants, as well as adults, he says, ' they 
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were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea, and did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink; for they drank of that 
spiritual rock that followed them, and 
iliat rock was Christy (i Cor. x. i, 4.) Yet, 
behold, in the very next verse he tells us 
that, * with many of them God was dis- 
pleased, and overthrew them in the wilder- 
ness/ In another place he speaks yet 
more strongly still: *As many of you 
(says he) as are baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ/ Here we see what is 
meant by the expression, ' baptized into 
Christ / it is precisely the same expression 
as that before mentioned of the Israelites 
being * baptized unto Moses/ the pre- 
position, uqy is used in both places; it 
includes all that had been initiated into 
his religion by the rite of baptism ; and 
of them, universally, does the Apostle say, 
* They have put on Christ! Now, I ask, 
have not the persons who scruple the use 
of that prayer in the baptismal service 
equal reason to scruple the use of these 
different expressions ? 
" AgaiUj St. Peter says, ' Eepent and 
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be baptized every one of you /or the remis- 
sion of sins.* (Acts ii. 38, 39.) And in 
another place, * Baptism doth now save 
us/ (1 Pet. iii. ai.) And speakiiig else- 
where of baptized persons who were un- 
fruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, he says, * He hath forgotten 
Utat he was purged from his old sins! (2 Pet. 
i 9.) Does not this very strongly counte- 
nance the IDEA WHICH OUR BEFORMERS EN- 
TERTAINED, THAT THE REMISSION OF OUR 
SINS, AND THE REGENERATION OF OUR SOULS, 
IS ATTENDANT ON THE BAPTISMAL RITE? 

Perhaps it will be said that the inspired 
writers spake of persons who had been 
baptized at an adult age. But if they 
did so in some places, they certainly did 
not in others ; and where they did not, 
they must be understood as comprehend- 
ing all, whether infants or adidts; and 
therefore the language of our liturgy, 
which is not a whit stronger than theirs, 
may be both subscribed and used without 
any just occasion of offence. 

"Let me then speak the truth before 
Grod : though I am no Arminian, / do 
think the refinements of Calvin have done 
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great harm in the Church : they /have driven j 
mtdtitudea from the plain and popular way \ y. 
of speaking used by the inspired writers^ 
and have made them unreasonably and 
unscripturally squeamish in their modes 
of expression; and I conceive that the 
less addicted any person is to systematic 
accuracy, the more he will accord with • 
the inspired writers, and the more he will 
approve the views of our Eeformers. I do 
not mean, however, to say that a slight 
alteration in two or three instances would 
not be an improvement, since it would 
take off a burthen from many minds, and 
supersede the necessity of laboured expla- 
nations ; but I do mean to say that there 
is no such objection to these expressions 
as to deter any conscientious person from 
giving his unfeigned assent and consent 
to the Uturgy altogether, or from using 
the particular expressions which we have 
been endeavouring to explain."-^)SiV»eon'^ 
WorkSy vol. ii. p. 259. 

" In the case of infant baptism,*' says 
Archbishop Sumner, " there are evidently 
no similar means of ascertaining the actual 
disposition.^ The benefit received is strictly 
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gratuitous, or ' of free grace/ It is pro- 
mised, however, to faith and obedience, 
presupposed in the recipient, and pledged 
in his name by the sponsors : whence it 
follows that the blessing attached to the 
sacrament must fail, if the conditions fail 
in those who are capable of performing 
them : and that the faith and obedience 
must become actual and personal in those 
who arrive at mature age. It has not 
altered the nature of Christianity, that its 
external privileges are become national. 
Whoever, therefore, professes the hope of 
the Gospel, must individually embrace the 
doctrine of the Gospel : must consent as 
sincerely as the earliest converts, to refer 
whatever he does in word or deed to the 
glory of God : with the primitive humility 
of the Apostles must renounce all con- 
fidence in his own strength, and must 
look for salvation through Christ's death, 
with as much personal gratitude as if 
Christ had suflfered for him alone. Though 
in many cases it may be impossible, as 
was formerly acknowledged, for those 
who have been placed in covenant with 
God by baptism, to state at, what time 
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and by what process the truths of the 
Gospel became an active principle in the 
mind, still it is undeniable that in all who 
attain the age of reason they must become 
so, or the covenant is made void : and it 
is a definite and intelligible question 
whether they have actually taken this 
hold, or no. How the tree was nourished 
and invigorated, and enabled to sustain 
the inclement seasons which opposed its 
early growth and (strength, we may in 
vain inquire ; but whether it bears fruit 
or not, and whether that fruit gives evi- 
dence of a sound stock, any one may 
examine either as to himself or others. 
Is the heart possessed of a sincere convic- 
tion of its own sinfulness, and need of a 
Saviour : does it manifest its dependence 
on the Holy Spirit by an habitual inter- 
course with God through prayer : does it 
feel a practical sense of the great business 
of this life as a probation, and preparation 
for eternity? These are infallible cha- 
racters of faith : and though they will be 
found in different degrees in different 
individuals, no one should be satisfied 
with himself, and no one should suffer his 
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congregation to be satisfied, till he 
trace these characters in the heart. 

*' But if such a frame of mind is in< 
pensable to a Chrii&tian'd reasonable ho] 
it is evident that a pres^^her can in 
wise take it for granted that it exists 
his hearers.a« the necessary and certai 
consequence of baptism ; but must requi 
of all who have the privilege of baptism] 
that they strive to attain it ; that, beinj 
regenerate in condition, they be also renewi 
in nature : and constantly e:s:amine them- 
selves whether they hate this proof within 
them, that they are bom of the Spirit as 
well as of water, and can make the * answer 
of a good conscience towards God/ *' — 
Sumner's Apostolical Breaching, ch. vii. 
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§ I. There can hardly be . 
any truly devout Christian, and Att^nce 
who is, accordingly, an ha- at the Lord: s 
bitual attendant at the Lord's 
Supper, who has not observed, with great 
sorrow, that a large proportion — ^frequently 
a great majority — of a congregation, with- 
draw from the celebration of that solemn 
ordinance; and that, of these, though 
some are occasional communicants (on one 
or two of the greatest Festivals of our 
Church), many are altogether strangers to 
the duty ; and regard it, if they regard it 
at all as a duty for themselves, as some- 
thing to be reserved for the death-bed, and 
to stand in the place of the (so-called) 
sacrament of Extreme Unction of the 
Church of Rome. Habitually to com- 
municate is what they have no notion of 
as a duty, to Christians as such, but only 
to persons who undertake to lead a life of 
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a certain pre-eminent holiness, and pretend 
to a kind of Saintship beyond, and quite 
distinct from what is suitable for Chris- 
tians generally. 

Accordingly, an intelligent stranger 
coming among us from some distant 
heathen land, aad judging from hi^ own 
observations and inquiries, as to the cha- 
racter of our religion (I mean, even that 
of our Church ; putting out of account all 
other Denomiujations), would he likely to 
conclude that Christianity is not one 
religion, hut two ; designed for two diffe- 
rent classes of persons, communicants and 
non-communicants; both, servants, indeed, 
of the sama Master, but having, by his 
authority, differeijtt kinds of religious 
observances allotted to them respectively. 

When ministers seek to form some 
calculation as to the effect of their exhorta* 
tions,the Communion-table often furnishes 
something of a test, though only on the 
negative side. For though we cannot 
venture to assume that all who attend it 
are induced to do so by our persuasions, 
or that all of them are in a proper firame 
of mind, on the other hand> every one 
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who withdraws is a manifest instance of 
our failure. 

I am not speaking of persons altogether 
irreligious, or who are neglectful of any- 
acknowledged christian duties. Some 
such, indeed, we must always expect to 
meet with. But I am speaking of those 
whose neglect of the particular duty in 
question arises from some kind of misap- 
prehension as to its character. 

§ 2. Among the causes which ^ ^^^.^.^^ , 
have led to the neglect of the Notions re- K 
Ordinance of the Lord's Supper ^^c^^^g ^J^^ I 

, Till* JSucharist, 

by many, and probably m one 
christian Sect, to the absolute rejection of 
it, must be reckoned, I cannot doubt, the 
superstitions that have prevailed on the 
subject. For, every kind of superstition, 
besides the intrinsic evil of it, has a ten- 
dency to cast discredit on any doctrine or 
institution that has been abused by an 
admixture of human devices. The " wall 
daubed with untempered mortar," which 
has been built up by presumptuous Man, 
has a tendency to bring down in its fall 
the original and sound parts of the buUd- 

E 
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ing. And thus the superstitious adora- 
tion of the elements of bread and wine — 
not to mention that it has exposed to con- 
temptuous rejection the religion itself of 
which it was represented as a part — led, I 
apprehend, by a natural reaction, to the 
entire exclusion of the Sacrament itself, 
which had been thus abused, from the list 
of christian Ordinances. The paradoxical 
and revolting character of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, and the superstitions 
resulting from it, was doubtless one prin- 
cipal cause of that rejection of the Eucha- 
rist j ust alluded to. Not that the members 
themselves of the society in question, 
acknowledge this, or are likely to be them- 
selves aware of it. But no one who has 
observed how apt one extreme is to lead 
to an opposite extreme, can deem such a 
conjecture unreasonable.* 



* It will probably astonish some of my readers to 
liear that our Lord's words at the Last Sapper have 
actually been explained away to mean merely that He 
was pointing out the typical character of the sacrifice 
of the Passover ! 

To say nothing of the declaration (1 Cor. xi. 23) of 
the Apostle Paul, who had received a direct revelation 
and iBstmotionB on the subject from the Lord Jesus,— 
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Of course the same divine authority 
which instituted the Sacraments, may 
modify or annul them. And accordingly 
if any one declares that they are no longer 
to be literally celebrated, professing to be 
" moved by the Spirit" to say so (which 
is precisely equivalent to the expression of 
the ancient PropTiets, "thu« saith the 
Lord"), he is to be obeyed, provided he 
gives the requisite proof of his divine com- 
mission by the display of those sensible 
miracles which were *Hhe signs of an 
Apostle." We are at liberty, indeed, to 
support by arguments our belief (however 
diflTerent it may be from that of the 
generality) as to the meaning of some 
passage of Scripture : but he who claims 
assent on the ground of having received 
a divine communicaiion^ is bound to give 
miraculous proofs of this. And in the 
absence of any such proofs, such a pre- 
tender and his followers, must be (as was 



it is plain that if tlie interpretation alluded to liad been 
the true one, the words " take eat" &c., would have 
been accompanied by the giving his disciples not the 
"bread, but the Jlesh of the lamb, which was properly 
the Passover. 

e2 
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remarked above, in Part I.) accounted 
guilty of a most daring presumption. 

Some of these persons have alleged that 
there is no need of miracles to confirm 
their doctrines : since these are what were 
taught by the Apostles, who did establish 
their claim by miraculous proofs. But 
this holds good only with respect to 
doctrines admitted by all Christians. 
"When any interpretation is taught wherein 
Christians are not agreed, and is declared 
to be established by a direct divine revela- 
tion, miraculous proof is needed of the 
truth of that interpretation. Thus, no 
fresh miraculous sign was required to 
convince the Jews of the divine authority 
of their prophetical writings ; but when 
these were interpreted to denote the ad- 
mission of "the Gentiles to be fellow- 
heirs," which the Jews did not acknow- 
ledge, then a miraculous proof was needed, 
and was accordingly given (Acts xi.), of this 
interpretation. But to assume without 
any proofs from reason, that a certain 
doctrine, contrary to what is generally 
received, is that of the Apostles, and 
thence to infer that the claims to inspirat 
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tion of those who teach it are to be 
admitted without requiring any miracu- 
lous proofs of such inspiration, is a most 
palpable begging of the question. 

Besides the various doctrines, however, 
maintained by those of other Communions, 
there have arisen, of late years (among 
ourselves), persons teaching strange mys- 
tical notions respecting the Eucharist, 
such as can hardly be distinguished from 
the theory of Tr an substantiation, and 
which have probably contributed to lead 
several of themselves and of their admirers 
to take the consistent step of openly join- 
ing the Church of Eome. Theories have 
been maintained by some professed mem- 
bers of our Church, that are in manifest 
contradiction to the express words of our 
Article; an Article which they explain 
away in a " non-natural sense," in such a 
manner, that anything might thus be 
made out of anything. 

It has been maintained that the decla- 
ration that no change of the substance of 
bread and wine takes place, is to be inter- 
preted to mean that a change of the. 
Substance does take place, the Accidents 
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only remaining unchanged; which is no- 
toriously the very doctrine our Eeformers 
were opposing. 

It would be well if any such writer and 
his admirers would consider what might 
be the result of taking similar liberties 
with his own expressions; which might, 
without any greater violence, be made to 
signify that he had no belief at all in 
Christianity as a divine revelation. 

We have been told that " The wicked 
and such as be void of a lively faith, when 
they do carnally and visibly press with 
their teeth the sacramental bread," are 
really partakers (though to their own con- 
demnation) of the body of Christ : that 
body which our Church declares **is in 
Heaven, and not here." And a strong 
presumption is thus created in favour of a 
Church which, consistently with this doc- 
trine, teaches the sacrifice of the Mass, and 
calls the Communion-table an Altar (an 
expression which, unfortunately, many 
Protestants have inadvertently adopted), 
and inculcates the adoration of the Host — 
the victim supposed to be offered up on 
that Altar. And those who have accord- 
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ingly gone over to that Church — ^mistaken 
as we Believe them to be — show at least a 
higher moral principle than those who 
practise or who approve the system of 
covertly holding and teaching doctrine^ 
utterly opposed to those of the Church 
they profess to adhere to. 

& 3. Some Protestants, how- ^^ , , 

Neglect hy 

ever, we meet with who con- TroUatanu 
gratulate themselves on their ^fahnown 
exemption from Eomish error, 
in this and in other points, but who need 
to be reminded that they are themselves 
guilty of a worse fault than what they 
censure in their brethren; from many 
of whom they might take an example to 
their own profit. For we find but too 
many Protestants (as was observed just 
above) withdrawing from the Lord's Table, 
in disregard of his plain injunction ; while 
Roman Catholics do perform what they 
conceive to be a duty, though under what 
we hold to be erroneous notions concern- 
ing it. 

And yet, there is much more reason for 
them to shrink from it under that kind of 
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mysterious dread which so often keeps 
back Protestants. For, what we have to 
trust to, is the divine commands and pro- 
mises, together with that faith and devo- 
tion of our own, of which we can judge 
from our own consciousness. But the 
Eomanist has to rely, in addition, on the 
inward intention of the Priest. If he be 
a secret infidel, not intending, nor believ- 
ing it possible, to convert the bread into 
the Lord's body, and inwardly regarding 
the whole Service with disdainftd mockery 
-^(and this is what, we know, hundreds 
of Priests in France declared of them- 
selves, at the time of the first Revolution) 
— ^the whole Sacrament is nullified. 

It is true however that this doctrine of 
" intention '* is not brought prominently 
forward and pressed on the attention of 
the Eoman Catholic laity. On the con- 
trary, many of these will be found, on 
inquiry, even ignorant that their Church 
has any such doctrine, and re'ady to deny 
it; though it is a doctrine which the 
Council of Trent puts forth with an 
Anathema. 

It should be added that even if the 
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oflB elating minister be himself sincere, the 
same nuUity is incurred if there be an 
absence of the requisite " intention " in the 
priest who baptised him, or in the bishop 
who ordained him, or in those who bap- 
tised and ordained and consecrated that 
bishop, &c. — in short, if there be a flaw in 
any one of the innumerable links of that 
enormous chain on which the validity of a 
Sacrament is made to depend : so that no 
Romanist can have a reasonable certainty 
that he is not adoring a morsel of common 
bread. Tet many of them perform, never- 
theless, what they sincerely believe to be 
their duty, while many a Protestant omits 
what he acknowledges to be his. 

% 4. As for those semi-Eo- „ 

.,,,.,., - Erroneous 

mish theories (as they may be yiews re- 
called) just adverted to, I shall spectingthe 

... . J • T Eucharist to 

not attempt any particular exa- 5^ ^^^ j^ 
mination of them, as they are appeal to 

#• n -I ji i •! Scripture, 

so mystically obscure that it 
may be well doubted whether even the 
framers of them attach, themselves, any 
distinct meaning to their own language ; 
and it cannot be doubted that, to plain 

E 3 
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ordinary Christians, they must be alto-' 
gether nnintelligible. But I would remark, 
in reference to the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation itself, and to any others closely 
approaching it, that it is not advisable to 
resort (as some eminent Divines have 
done) to metaphysical arguments respect- 
ing the properties of Matter, or to appeals 
to the bodily senses, or to allegations of 
the abstract impossibility of such a miracle 
as is in this case pretended. At least, 
any considerations of this kind should 
hold a secondary and very subordinate 
place; and the primary and principal 
appeal should be made to the plain decla- 
rations of Scripture in their most natural 
sense. 

Such was the procedure of our Re- 
formers, who, in the twenty-eighth Article, 
instead of entering^ on any subtle disqui- 
sitions, declare that the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation " cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture." 

If we are fully convinced that the Scrip- 
tures contain a divine revelation, we are 
required to receive whatever they dis- 
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tinctly assure us of, however little we 
may be able to understand its possibility. 
But then, if it be something extremely 
paradoxical, we may fairly expect to have 
— ^if it 18 to be an Article of Taith — a 
more distinct and unmistakeable declara- 
tion of it in Scripture than if it had 
been something antecedently probable, 
and in harmony with the rest of what is 
revealed. 

Now, to the present case this principle 
will apply. It is, indeed, not correct to 
say (though it is very commonly said) that 
the alleged miracle of Transubstantiation 
contradicts the senses. For, all that is 
testified by the senses is, the attributes [the 
accidents] of any material object — ^the ap- 
pearance, for instance, and smell, and 
taste, of bread ; and all these attributes 
the advocates of Transubstantiation admit 
to remain unchanged. Our beUef that 
that which has these attributes i» the sub- 
stance of bread, is an inference which we 
draw from the testimony of our senses ; 
but however correct the inference may 
be, it is not the very thing which the 
senses themselves testify, but a conclu* 
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sion deduced from the perception of 
those qualities which the senses do present 
to us. 

To state the matter in the briefest 
form : the procedure of Protestants, and, in 
all other cases, of Eoman Catholics also, 
is this: Whatever has all the accidents 
of bread, is the substance, bread; this 
that is before us has those accidents ; there- 
fore it is the substance, bread. Now, 
of the two premises from which this infer- 
ence is drawn, it is the minor only that 
the senses attest ; and it is the other pre- 
miss that the Romanist denies. But he 
draws a like inference with ours from the 
testimony of his senses in all other cases ; 
though he maintains, in this one case, not 
that our senses deceive us, but that there 
is a change of the substance of bread into 
that of a human body, while all the acci- 
dents (as they are called) of which — and 
of which alone — ^the senses take cogni- 
zance, remain unchanged. And if asked 
how this can be, and how a body can be at 
once, and entire, in thousands of places at 
once, he replies by a reference to the divine 
omnipotence. 
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^ 5. But it is admitted that 
all this is extremely paradoxi- f^Zf^li 
cal, and that the alleged miracle substantia- 
is a complete contrast to the *^^^\^ ^' 

^ ^ trast to those 

acknowledged miracles of Jesus recorded in 
and his Apostles, which were ^^^^'^^^ 
appeals to the senses ; siffns (as they were 
usually called) of a divine mission ; proofs 
as a foundation for faith ; not matters of 
faith to be received in consequence of our 
being already believers in the Eeligion 
taught. The miracles that are recorded 
in Scripture cannot even be reckoned im- 
probable ; for, great as is, no doubt, the 
abstract improbability of any miracle, 
considered simply in itself, it is plain that 
(as is well observed by Origen) the pro- 
pagation of Christianity by the sole force 
of miraculous claims, supposing them 
unfounded — the overthrow of the religions 
of the whole civilized world by a handful 
of Jewish peasants and fishermen, desti- 
tute of all superhuman powers — would be 
far more improbable than all the miracles 
narrated in Scripture. Even if we had, 
therefore, less full and distinct statements 
in Scripture of the miracles of Jesus and 
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his Apostles than we have, there would 
have been a strong presumption that these 
men could not have done what they did 
but by the display of miraculous signs. 

But as for the alleged miracle of Tran- 
substantiation, it is but reasonable that 
we should at least require a very strong 
and clear declaration of it in the inspired 
Writings. And here it may be worth 
while to remark by the way, that it is 
w not only paradoxical, but at variance even 

with the very description given of it by 
those who maintain it. For if you ask 
any one of them to state what was, for 
instance, the first miraculous sign dis- 
played by Moses, he will say it was the 
change of the Eod into a Serpent ; that 
which had the form, colour, motion, and, 
in short, all the •* accidents'* of a serpent, 
being in reality Moses's rod ; and he will 
say, not that thfe serpent was changed into 
a rod, but, on the contrary, that the rod 
was changed into a serpent. In like 
manner, therefore, if that which has the 
appearance and all " accidents" of bread, 
be, in reality, a human body, he should say, 
not that bread is converted into the body. 
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but that the body has become bread. And if 
he say, that that which was originally bread 
is changed into the Lord's body, he must 
yet say, also, that that body is, imme- 
diately after, re-converted into bread. 

^6. All this surely requires, ^i^uTrin. 
as I have said, very clear and ci^u of inter- 
strong scriptural authority to -^^^.^f^^ ^-^ 
establish it. But when we ask 
for this, we are referred to such a pas- 
sage as — " This is my body ;" which is 
parallel to many others that every one 
understands figuratively; as when our 
Lord is called a Lamb, a Vine, a Shepherd, 
and a Door ; and when He says, in ex- 
plaining his Parables, " The seed is the 
Word of God ;'' " The Eeapers are the 
Angels;" and the like. Thoroughly 
familiar as the Disciples must have been f 
with such figurative expressions, it cannot ; 
be doubted that they must have so under- ^ 
sl^od Him when He presented to them I 
*' bread, saying, this is my body." 

If indeed He had not in person instituted 
the Eite, but his Apostles, after his de- 
parture, had, under the guidance of the 
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Holy Spirit, introduced it, using the words, 
" This is the Lord's body," there might 
have been perhaps some little danger — 
though but very little, even so — ^that some 
disciples might have supposed a miracu- 
lous though invisible change of substance 
to be meant. But, as if on purpose to 
guard against this. He Himself began the 
I celebration of the rite; knowing, as He 
1 must have known, that the Apostles could 
not have thought that He was holding 
I his own literal body in his own hands, 
I and giving it to them, but would feel sure 
that He was speaking of a representation 
— a symbol — of his body. And to most 
of them — probably to all — would occur 
I what they had heard from Himself just 
! before, " The flesh profiteth nothing ; it 
is the Spirit that giveth life ;" implying 
— ^what is of itself evidently reasonable — 
that the real literal flesh of the human 
body of the Son of Man, even if it could 
literally be received by our bodily organs, 
could not, of itself, and merely as flesh, have 
any spiritual efficacy as regards the soul. 

And accordingly, the bread and wine at 
the Lord's Supper must be regarded (as I 
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have elsewhere remarked) as not only a 
Sign, but a sign of a Sign ; being a Sign [ 
of his Body and Blood, which are a Sign / 
of " the Spirit which quickeneth."- ' 

It seems inconceivable, then, that any^ 
one of common sense can really doubt that j 
the Apostles understood their Master to 
be speaking at the last Supper, of th( 
bread and wine as symbols of his body 
broken, and his blood shed, for them. 
And we may surely presume that, if this 
their belief had been erroneous, they would 
have received afterwards, on so important 
a point, a correction of their mistake, and 
whatever instruction was needed. 

Now, we know from their own writings 
that they not only received no such cor- 
rection, but continued in their original 
belief; since we find Paul, for instance, 
speaking to the Corinthians of " the bread 
that we break ;" besides frequent incidental 
allusions, in the Book of Acts, to the 
" breaking of bread" as a well-known and 
estabUshed christian Ordinance. 

There can be no doubt then, surely, in ^ 
any rational mind, that the Apostles did , ' 
understand literally and not figuratively, • 
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our Lord's injunction, "Do this in re- 
membrance of Me," as what was to be 
y 'I obeyed (as they did obey it) by a real 
literal partaking of the bread and wine ; 
and that they did understand figuratively 
and not literally, his words, " This is my 
body." 

Test of literal ^ ^ . ^^^> *^^ safest test to 
or figurative apply in any case of possible 
Interjpreta^ doubt as to the right sense of 
anything said by our Lord or 
his Apostles, is, to look to the sense (when 
we can ascertain it) in which their hearers 
understood them. And we may fairly 
presume that, if any mistake were made 
by those hearers as to the meaning of what 
was said on some essential point, that 
mistake would be rectified, and the right 
explanation given, either immediately or 
afterwards. 

Thus, when the disciples understood 
Jesus to be speaking literally of the 
"leaven" of bread. He at once explained 
to them his real meaning. When He 
spoke of his resurrection, and they " under- 
stood not," but supposed Him to be speak- 
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ing figuratively, and "reasoned among 
themselves" what this could mean, his 
actual resurrection afforded them an ex- 
planation. And their belief that the 
benefits of the Gospel were to be confined 
to Jews by nature, and those Gentiles who 
should conform to the Mosaic Law, was a 
mistake corrected by an express revelation 
to Peter. 

Now, in the present case, no correction 
was made of the sense in which the Dis- 
dples must certainly have understood our 
Lord's words. And every attentive student 
of Scripture will remember how earnestly, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the oneness 
of Christ's sacrifice is contrasted with 
the continually-repeated sacrifices of the 
Levitical Law; plainly showing that the 
Eucharist was understood to be, not a 
fresh sacrifice, but a feast of the one suffi. 
cient sacrifice made " once for all," and I 
that the breaking of his body, and the 
shedding of his blood, is commemorated, 
but not repeated. 

" This man after He had offered one 
sacrifice for ever (ecc to Sciji^cicfc) then sat 
down on the right hand of God ; ... for 
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by one sacrifice He liath perfected for ever 
(fic TO 8c?/i^6it£t:) them that are partakers of 
sanctification."* And as for our Lord's 
expression, " my flesh is meat indeed'* 
(aXnOwc), (which is followed in our Church 
Catechism, which says that his body and 
blood " are verily and indeed received by 
the faithful,") the Apostles must have 
understood Him as when He said " I am 
the true vine" — aXtiOivog — ^which denoted 
not his being a vine in the literal sense, 
but in the highest and most important 
sense ; even as Paul says that " that is Tiot 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh," 
(which, literally, it clearly is,) but that 
" circumcision is of the heart ;" i.e., in the 
noblest and best sense. 

^ 8. Among the errors, there- 

ceming the f^^'© — a,nd doubtlcss there are 
Hucharut, many and great ones — which 

not sprung , . „ 

fromerro' havc ansen irom an erroneous 
neous Inter- interpretation of Scripture, this 

pretation of • -r i-i* i i i_ -r i i 

Scripture. ^^^ ^ thmk, not to be reckoned. 

It must have arisen from hu- 



* Not ffytacfifvovs, " them that are sanctified/' in the 
pctst tense, but ayia^ofitvovst in the present. 
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man teacliing, hy pastors, and to a people, 
little acquainted with Scripture, and 
paying Kttle regard to it. And accord- 
ingly the doctrine does not appear to Jf ^ 
have existed for the first thousand years 
and more. But when introduced, and 
prevailing, Scripture was afterwards 
wrested into a sense that might seem to 
support it. 

And this will always be readily ac- 
quiesced in, if done by a Church, which is 
believed to be the divinely-appointed, 
infallible guide in all religious matters. 
It is but lost labour to prove to a man's 
own judgment that a certain interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is forced and unnatural, 
as long as he is fully convinced that he 
ought implicitly to submit his own judg- 
ment to that of his Church. He will 
acknowledge that there is a mysterious 
difficulty^ which it is his duty to disregard ; 
but no valid objection. 

There are to be found — and probably 
always will be — ^persons of such a disposi- 
tion as to be glad to allow others to think 
for them,^ and to relieve them of the re- 
sponsibility of forming judgments for 
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themselves. Among Protestants, one 
may sometimes find the leaders of parties 
assuming (while they disclaim, in words, 
all claim to infallibility) the right of de- 
ciding for their followers ; who cut short 
aU discussion by at once denouncing all 
who do not agree with that Party, as " not 
knowing the Gospel," and who take far 
granted that whatever views on any point 
are adopted by their Party, are to be re- 
ceived as the undoubted decisions of the 
Holy Spirit ; putting, in reality, though 
not in words, a (supposed) infallible Party, 
for an infallible Church. 

But it is a remarkable fact, that of the 
persons who have even gone over to such 
a Church, a large proportion are of a cha- 
racter the very opposite to that from which 
most would have anticipated such a result. 
They are persons not distinguished by 
extreme self-distrust, or a tendency to 
excessive and unreasonable deference and 
submissiveness, and a readiness on slight 
grounds to acquiesce in what is said ; but 
in all respects the very opposite of all 
this: arrogant, self-confident, wilful, in- 
docile, disdainful of any one who opposes 
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their views, highly sceptical, and inclined 
to demand stronger proof of anything they 
are called on to believe than the case 
admits of, or than a reasonable man would 
require. Yet such persons are found 
yielding to one of the worst-supported 
claims that ever was set up, and assenting 
to a long list of most paradoxical proposi- 
tions,, eveiy one of which has a vast mass 
of evidence against it, and hardly anything 
that can be called an argument in its 
favour. 

§ 9. The case seems to be, faction in 
that a re-action takes place in /ayowr qf 

• J i? j-i_ "J • i.* J blind acQui' 

a mind oi this description : and ^,^^^^ £ 

A ' escence tn 

the individual rushes with a gromdhss 
vehemence that is quite cha- ^ '**^** 
racteristic, from one extreme to the oppo- 
site. He is weary of inquiring, discussing, 
investigating, answering objections, and 
forming a judgment on a multitude of 
separate points, and so resolves to cut 
short at once all this disquieting fatigue, 
by accepting implicitly the decisions on all 
points, of an authority which demands 
submission, not on the ground of a con- 
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viction of the understanding, but as an 
act of the Will; commanding us to stifle 
doubts, and shun inquiry, and set evidence 
at defiance. 

Such is almost the very language of one 
of the converts in question: — "Don't 
stand at the door arguing, but enter the 
great home of the soul — enter, and adore. 
.... Faith ever begins with a venture^ and 
is rewarded with sight. . . . Such a person 
is under no duty to wait for clearer light. 
He will not have — ^he cannot expect — 
clearer light before conversion. Certainty 
in its highest sense is the reward of those 
who by an act of the Will, embrace the 
Truth, when Nature like a coward shrinks. 
You must make a venture. Faith is a 
Venture^ before a man is a Catholic, and a 
grace after it."* 

Such a man is like one who, being the 
proprietor of some great manufacturing, 
or commercial, or agricultural concern, 
becomes weary of looking after a multi- 
tude of details in the various departments 
of the business, and watching the various 
persons employed in it ; and thereupon 

* Loss and Gain, 
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resolves to throw the whole superintendence 
into the hands of an agent, provided with 
an ample Power-of- Attorney, and en- 
trusted with unlimited control throughout. 
This may be a very wise course, supposing 
the agent fixed on to be one whom there 
are good grounds for thus trusting, as 
thoroughly well qualified both in point of 
skill and of integrity. But nothing can 
be a more monstrous absurdity, supposing 
him fixed on at random, on no grounds 
but his own boastful and unsupported 
pretensions, and merely because the pro- 
prietor resolved that he would fully trust 
some ope, and only one. He has indeed 
thus cleared himself of a multitude of re- 
sponsibiHtieSj but at the risk of a universal 
and total ruin. And the convert who 
proceeds in an analogous manner has 
exchanged a number of questions on this, 
that, and the other point, for one, which, 
however, comprehends in it all the rest 
together, and presents a great difiiculty, 
besides, of itself. For he who has adopted 
a multitude of errors in the lump, on the 
authority of a guide whom he has no 
reason to trust, is responsible for all and 
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each of thc^e errors, and for that of chusing, 
by a mere act of Will, such a guide, in 
addition. 

A man who adopts this course is likely 
to obtain ultimately little or nothing of 
that tranquillity of mind which he had 
hoped for, and for which he had paid so 
dear. In proportion as he is intelligent 
and thoughtful, he will be haunted with 
the suspicion, " Is there not a lie in my 
right hand? Was I justified in shutting 
the eyes God gave me, and giving myself 
up to be led by a blind gtiide? Is not 
the well-compacted fabric of my faith built 
on a foundation of sand ?" And the more 
he resolves to turn away his thoughts 
from evidence, and to banish doubts, the 
more he will feel that there are doubts 
unresolved ; and that evidence is against 
him. A firm determination of the Will to 
believe, he will find to be far different from 
a real firm belief And he will probably 
end — ^where some, it is likely, have begun 
— ^in securing that alone which alone does 
lie within the reach of Will, a vehement 
protestation of belief, and inculcation of it 
on others, with a full conviction indeed of 
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the usefulness of his religion, as a means 
of influencing the vulgar^ and satisfying 
their craving for some devotional exercise, 
but with little or no conviction of its truth. 
If such a person avows that he has main- 
tained what he does not inwardly think, ^ ^ 
because it was '' necessary for his positioriy^ 
he may well expect to be believed in that 
avowal, if in nothing else. And we inay 
feel some suspicion that some of his dis- 
ciples, who do not make that avowal, may 
be inwardly of the same mind. 

Such a state of mind is likely to be 
fostered — perhaps generated — by some 
writers of no small popularity in the 
present day. One of them, deriding and 
censuring all appeals to evidences of the 
truth of Christianity, urges men to embrace 
it merely from " feeling the want of it." 
He himself at one time embraced So- 
cinianism, and at another German Tran- 
scendentalism, from such feelings of want 
And the " want" of a deliverer from the 
Eoman yoke led the Jews of old to reject 
the true Christ, and to follow false pre- 
tenders. 

Again, a reviewer of the life of Gibbon 

F 2 
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attributes the historian's infidehty to his 
study of the evidences of Christianity. 
And he would have people taught that 
the truth of the Gospel was never denied 
by any one I 

Another reviewer (of the life of Baxter, 
in the Edinburgh^ tells us — with marvel- 
lous ignorance, or trust in the reader's 
ignorance — that " the Apostles denounced 
unbelief as sin" — ^not, as is the fact, because 
they oflfered " many infallible proofs," but 
without any proof at all. And he assures 
us that inquiry into the Evidences of 
Christianity is likely to lead to disbelief 
of it. 

That an avowed infidel should say this, 
is nothing strange ; but it is truly wonder- 
ful that writers apparently zealous in the 
cause of Christianity should not perceive 
that they are defeating their own object, 
and that a declaration from a professed 
believer that examination of evidence is 
likely to end in rejection of Christianity, 
does more to produce infidelity than the 
most ingenious objections of all the pro- 
fessed unbelievers that exist. 

Many, however, of these persons have 
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not sufficiently considered, and are not 
fully aware, that belief (as well as the 
passions and feelings) is not directly, but 
only indirectly, under the control of the 
Will. It may seem strange to speak of a 
person's not knowing what it is that he 
really believes and feels. But it is a point 
on which men are often mistaken. They 
often say — without any design to deceive 
— ^that they are very glad of this and very 
sorry for that, when they really feel no 
joy or sorrow, but think they ought so to 
feel, and resolve that they willy and then 
fancy that thfey do. But in reality, to 
resolve, or to exhort another, to feel admi- 
ration, or contempt, or pity, or love, &c., 
is as idle as to attempt to add a cubit to 
one's stature. To make any one feel pity, 
for instance, we must proceed indirectly, 
by putting forward and dwelling on the 
circumstances which tend to excite pity. 
And so with the rest of the feelings. And 
it is the same with belief. Men may 
indeed be brought to believe something 
on very insufficient grounds: as, for in^ 
stance, by being vehemently assured of it 
by some one for whom they have an unde- 
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served deference. But some reason — good 
or bad — every one must have for his belief, 
over and above a mere will to believe. To 
convince yourself, or another, of anything, 
you ' should, in fairness, proceed, not by 
resolutions and exhortations, but by putting 
forward good reasons which may produce 
conviction. And such was the procedure 
of the Sacred writers. When they called 
on men to believe, they put before them 
sufficient evidence to warrant belief, and 
urged them to listen to that evidence. 
'' The works that I do," said Jesus, " in 
my Father's name, they bear witness of 
me." 

AmUguUyof ^ ^^^ ^^^^ expressions as 
the word " sacred mystery," " awfully 
ystery, mysterious," and the like, are 
often very sijccessfully employed to stifle 
inquiry where inquiry might be danger- 
ous, and to deter people from examining 
carefully what it is that they are called on 
to assent to, and whether the Scriptures 
do really teach it, or rather contradict it. 
And the word "Mystery," when erro- 
neously or indistinctly understood, has 
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contributed, no doubt, both to cherish 
superstitions in Some, and to create ground- 
less terror in others. It was employed by 
our Eeformers — ^agreeably to a use of the 
word which is frequent in the New Testa- 
ment — ^to denote ' a symbol^ emblem, or 
representation, of one thing by another. 
And they used it interchangeably with the 
words " sign" and " sacrament," as may 
be seen — ^for instance, in the Twenty- 
ninth Article. In the Epistle to the 
"Ephesians the Apostle Paul speaks of 
marriage as an emblem,* representing the 
union of Christ with his Church. And in 
like manner, in one of the post-communion 
prayers we speak of those " who have duly 
received these holy mysteries" — ^viz., the 
bread and wine. So also in the baptismal 
service, we speak of water " sanctified to 
the mystical {i.e., figurative or symbolical) 
washing away of sin." 

But the ordinary colloquial use of the 
word "mystery" suggests the idea of 
something obscure and unintelligible ; 
and thus the way is prepared for an inde- 
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finite amount of superstition, and, among 
others, for superstitious dread and aver- 
sion. 

On the one hand, in any matter which a 
man conceives to be quite unintelligible — 
or unintelligible to Aim—mB.nj a one will 
be disposed to believe and do wtatever is 
solemnly and vehemently urged upon him 
by his spiritual guides, without presuming 
to inquire whether there is any ground for 
such faith and practice. And, on the other 
hand, anything unintelligibly mysterious, 
and at the same time connected with 
something of danger, many a one will be 
inclined to shrink from with a kind of 
undefined dread, and not only to avert his 
thoughts from the subject, but practically 
to withdraw from having anything to do 
with it ; even as a traveller in some 
unknown region would dread to pass 
through a forest which he suspected to 
abound with beasts of prey and venomous 
serpents. 

But by the word " mystery," as applied 
to the sacraments, our Eeformers (as I 
have said) understood a symbolical repre- 
sentation. Concerning the efficacy, indeed, 
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of our Lord's death for Man's redemption, 
they do not — as is, unhappily, the practice 
of some — attempt to give explanations 
beyond what the Scripture-writers have 
revealed to us. But far as that mystery 
surpasses — as the most modest and wisest 
men perceive — ^the reach of human under- 
standing, the early disciples, when once 
assured on sufficient authority that the 
death of Jesus was a sacrifice, could have 
found nothing difficult or strange in the 
idea of a feast on a sacrifice ; since, both 
in the Jewish and in the heathen sacri- 
fices, they had been accustomed to see 
the worshippers partake of the victim. 
And to this custom, as a well-known 
one, Paul alludes, in writing to the Corin- 
thians. 

S II. Anditiswortiiobserv- Saarifidai 
ing, that, besides the many character of 

J. J. i J J 1 ^^ death of 

distinct and express declara- Christ, indi. 
tions of the Sacred writers of cated hy the 
the sa<3rificial chara<5ter oi^'^^'''^^' 
Christ's death, the very institution of the 
Eucharist was itself sufficient to impress 
this on men's minds ; considering who and 
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what the persons were to whom these de- 
clarations were made. If He had been 
merely a martyr — ^the greatest of all mar- 
tyrs — to the cause of divine truth, it would 
indeed have been natural that his death 
should have been in some way solemnly 
commemorated by the Church ; and per- 
haps by some symbolical commemoration 
of the death itself; but not, by the eating 
and drinking of the symbols of his body 
^ and blood. As is well remarked by Bishop 
Hinds, in one of his works, not only is 
the bread broken, and the wine poured out 
(which might have sufficiently represented 
the wounding of his body, and the shed- 
ding of his blood), but both are partaken 
of by those who celebrate the rite. And 
this would be an unmeaning and utterly 
absurd kind of ceremonial in celebrating 
a mere martyrdom, such .as that of 
Stephen, for instance, or of any other 
martyr, however eminent. Even if we 
had not, therefore, such numerous allu- 
sions as we find in Scripture, to " Christ 
our Passover as sacrificed for us," and 
entering " into the most holy place with 
his own blood/' as a sacrificing priest as 
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well as a victim,— even if we had much | 
fewer of such statements and allusions | 

ii 

than there are — still, the Sacrament of the f 
Lord's Supper, early and generally estab- 
lished as we know it was, would be a deci- 
sive proof that the early Christians must 
have understood, from the very character 
of that ordinance itself, that our Lord's 
death was not a mere martyrdom, but a 
true sacrifice, similar to — though far sur- 
passing — ^the expiatory sacrifices which 
they had been familiar with under the 
Law, and which we find so often referred 
to as types of the offering of Christ. 

The passages in which such reference is 
made, and in which the sacrificial character 
of that death is strongly set forth, are so 
numerous, and so well known, that it 
would be superfluous to cite or even to 
refer to them. We are not called on to 
receive this doctrine, remote as it is from 
all the anticipations of human reason, and 
beyond eur powers of explanation, on the 
strength of two or three slight and oblique 
hints, capable of equally well bearing 
either that or some other signification ; 
but the statements of the doctrine, and 
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allusions to it, in Scripture, are — as might 
fairly have been expected — ^numerous, and 
distinct, and full. 

^ I a. But attempts have 
Ar^^i^L »..^., been made irom time to time, 

explain away ' 

the doctrine and are still being made, to 
of th^ Atone- g^plain all these passages as 

figures of speech. And this is 
one of my reasons for now adverting to 
the subject. What then, it may be asked, 
is the test by which we are to decide what 
expressions are to be understood literally, 
and what, figuratively ? 

The adherents of a supposed infallible 
Church represent an implicit deference iio 
the decisions of such a Church as the only 
safeguard against all conceivable wanton- 
ness of interpretation ; against an inde- 
finite amount of error, from understanding 
figuratively what is meant to be taken 
literally, and literally what is not literally 
meant, according to each m^n's private 
judgment, as his own fancy may dictate* 
And certainly if we could have proof of 
tlie existence of any such infallible 
authority on earth, and also a clear indi- 
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Cation where it is lodged, to this guide we 
should be bound to resort as a safeguard 
against erroneous interpretations. But in 
the absence of any such proof, an implicit 
deference to the interpretations of some 
earthly guide would be only substituting 
one man's caprice for another's. 

We have, however, in most cases, a 
very safe guide, by looking to the sense 
in which the hearers of our Lord and his 
Apostles, understood them. For, as has 
been already remarked, we may fairly 
presume that this must have been, in any 
matter of vital importance, the true sense 
of what was said, imless a mistake was 
pointed out and corrected. Thus, as was 
observed just now, if the Apostles had 
been mistaken in supposing — as they un- 
doubtedly did — ^that what Jesus was hold- 
ing in his hands and distributing to them, 
was not his own literal body, but a sym- 
bolical representation of it, their mistake 
would have been corrected. Again, our 
Lord's expression " Son of God," as applied 
to Himself, is one which might indeed 
conceivably have borne the meaning of 
his being merely a highly-favoured pro- 
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phet. But we know that his ludffes did 
Lderstaiid Him as claiming a divine 
character; and if this had been a mistake 
of theirs, we may be sure He would have 
corrected it; else He would have been 
bearing false witness concerning Himself. 
So also, if all the early Christians had 
been mistaken in their* interpretation of 
anything that was said concerning our 
Lord's death, this their error would surely 
have been removed, and a different expla- 
nation given. Now, what they did under- 
stand, there can be no rational doubt. 
The idea of redemption by a sacrifice, 
however inexplicable, was one with which 
they were perfectly familiar; and they 
could never have thought, unless expressly 
assured of it, that the real literal sacrifices 
of the Levitical Law were tjrpes, not of 
any real sacrifice, but of a figure of speech ; 
— that "the shadow of good things to 
come," which that Law contained, was 
much more substantial than that which it 
represented. Nor could they (to revert 
to a former remark), familiar as they were 
with the idea of a feast upon a sacrifice, 
have thought that a mere martyrdom was 
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to be celebrated by eating and drinking 
the symbols of the martyr's body and 
blood. The very same test, therefore — 
the appeal to what must have been under- 
stood at the timey — ^serves to guard us 
agamst the opposite errors, of understand- 
ing figurative expressions literally, and of 
explaining away as a figure what was 
meant to be literally understood. 

^13. As for the latter of 
these errors, I have no doubt rash attempts 
that the attempts of some ^^ explana- 
persons to mterpret as mere 
metaphor all the declarations of Scripture 
concerning Christ's offering of Himself, 
have been greatly encouraged, and pro- 
bably in many instances caused, by un- 
wise and presumptuous endeavours to 
explain what Scripture has left unex- 
plained, and to confirm what is there 
revealed to us, by reconciling it with 
theories of man's devising. For, when 
objections which at least appear to some 
to be unanswerable, are brought against 
any such theory, it is too late to resort to 
the plea that divine mysteries are beyond 
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the reach of our understanding, and that 
we must not venture to try them by the 
standard of human reason. Every one 
who brings forward a theory of his own, 
does in fact appeal to the tribunal of 
human reason, and binds himself to make 
his explanation intelligible and satisfac- 
tory. And when he fails to do this, the 
result will too often be that the doctrine 
itself which he seeks to elucidate and 
support by his explanations, will be sup- 
posed by many to be dependent on these, 
and will be rejected along with the un- 
tenable theory. 

It is our wiser and safer course, there- 
fore, as well as the more modest and 
humble, to confine ourselves, in these 
matters, to the express declarations of the 
inspired writers, and to warn men against 
listening to any one who ventures to go 
beyond these — who presents us with 
" developments" (as they are sometimes 
called) that are to fill up the omissions of 
Scripture, and who is thus in reality 
setting himself up as knowing more of 
the divine mysteries than was revealed to 
Ihe Apostlc^s ; or at least more than they 
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were commissioned to reveal to tis. An 
humble, nnlearned Christian, of ordinary 
common sense, may understand that he is 
guilty of no arrogance in rejecting any 
such teacher, however learned and inge- 
nious, and that he is bound to do so. 

None more learned or more ingenious 
are the generality of men likely to meet 
with than Bishop Butler, who thus ex- 
presses himself on this subject : " Christ 
oflTered Himself a propitiatory sacrifice^ 
and made atonement for the sins of the 

world And this sacrifice was, in 

the highest degree, and with the most 
extensive influence, of that efl&cacy for 
obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens 
may be . supposed to have thought their 
Bacrifices, and which the Jewish sacrifices 
were, in some degree, and with regard to 
some persons. How^ and in what particular 
way^ it had this efficacy, there are not 
wanting persons who have endeavoured to 
explain; but I do not find that Scripture 
has explained it/* .... Again, " Some 
have endeavoured to explain the efficacy 
of what Christ has done and suffered for 
us, beyond what Scripture has authorized ; 
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others, probably became they could not 
explain it, have been for taking it away^ 
and confining his office of Eedeemer of 
the world, to his instruction, example, 
and government of the Church ; where.as 
the doctrine of the Gospel appears to be, 
not only that he taught the efficacy of 
repentance, but rendered it of the efficacy 
it is, by what He did and suffered for 
lis ... . And it is our wisdom thank- 
fully to accept the benefit, by performing 
the conditions on which it is offered, on 
o^^r.part, without disputing how it was 
procured, on his/* 

Such is the sober statement of that 
truly great theologian, in his Analoffy* 
He was one who sought to know no leas^ 
and was content to know no more, of divine 
mysteries inscrutable to Man's Eeason, 
than the inspired writers tell us ; and he 
guarded against the error of those pre- 
sumptuous speculators, who, when the 
illumination from Heaven — ^the rays of 
Eevelation — fail to shed such full light as 
they wish for, on the Gospel dispensation, 

* Part II., c. 5. 
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are for bringing to the dial-plate the lamp 
of human philosophy. 

And it is important that it should be 
clearly perceived, how much allied are the 
two opposite errors alluded to by Bishop 
Butler. It is a similar want of humble 
faith that leads one party to reject what 
they find it impossible to explain, and the 
other, to resolve to find an explanation of 
what they admit. 

• ^ 14. These latter, even if Faith shown 
their explanations were really ^ contented 

. . /, . A It 1 ignorance of 

as satisfactory as, to themselves, Xwne m^ste^ 
they may appear, and if they ries. 
did possess some knowledge beyond that 
of the Apostles — or beyond, at least, 
what the Apostles have imparted to us 
— ^yet could not, on that ground, claim 
the virtue oi faith. For faith, it is plain,, 
is to be measured rather by our ignorance 
than by our knowledge. Some knowledge, 
indeed, there must be, as a foundation for 
any intelligent faith to rest on ; but the 
province of the faith itself, distinct from 
the basis on which it is bailt, must be 
that which we do not clearly understand. 
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For, " faith is the evidence of things not 
seen." There would be no exercise of faith 
in assenting to truths which are plainly 
demonstrated to our Reason, or in obey- 
ing commands whose reasonableness was 
clearly perceived. Faith — as distinguished 
from blind credulity — ^is shown, in taking 
the word of another whom we have good 
reason to rely on, for something which we 
do not clearly see or fully understand. 
Any one who in a dark night, at sea, 
believes, on the Pilot's word, that the ship 
is approaching the haven, shows more 
faith in that Pilot than others who fancy 
that they see the land before them. He 
may be convinced that they are deceiving 
themselves, and are gazing on a fog-bank, 
which they mistake for land ; but, at any 
rate, they cannot claim superior or equal 
faith to his. 

We cannot, perhaps, better illustrate 
this truth — which, evident as it is, is 
often overlooked — than by referring to 
the trial made of Abraham, whose pre- 
eminently-confident trust in God is so 
strongly dwelt on in Scripture. His trial 
was quite different (and this is some- 
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times strangely overlooked) from what 
a similar command would have been to 
another man — to Noah, for instance, or 
to Moses — ^because, as is remarked in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the command was 
seemingly at variance with the promise 
he had received, that " in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called;" but "he trusted that 
God was able to restore him even from 
the dead;" and his faith and obedience 
were rewarded by the blessing pronounced ; 
on which occasion doubtless it was, when 
he did receive his son from the dead in a 
figure [parabola] that he " saw the day of 
Jesus, and was glad." But if he had 
known beforehand how the transaction 
was to end, there would have been no trial 
of his faith, and no pre-eminent virtue in 
his obedience. He had the knowledge, 
indeed, on which his faith was based — 
the knowledge that he had received a 
promise, and also a command which ap- 
peared to nullify that promise ; but how 
the two were to be reconciled, he was left 
ignorant till the trial was completed ; and 
it was in his firm trust in the promise, 
and ready compliance with the command. 
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while in that ignorance, that the virtue 
of his faith consisted. 

Ahraham^s \ ^5- Such, then— we may 
faith to be plainly see, — ^is the example 
imitated, ^leld out by Scripture for our 

imitation, of the faith of Abraham. If 
Abraham, instead of prompt and trustful 
compliance with the command, had set 
himself to devise interpretations of it, or 
demanded an explanation, he would have 
bewildered himself in presumptuous con- 
jectures, and have forfeited the blessing. 
He had received a promise, and also a 
command seemingly at variance there- 
with, from One whom he had good reason 
fully to trust ; and he saw that it was his 
part not to raise questions about a divine 
command, but to obey it. Even thus, a 
dutiful and affectionate child of a wise 
and kind parent will say, "My father 
tells me to do so and so, and his will is 
reason enough for me. Doubtless there 
are good reasons, though unknown to 
me, for his command ; and these he may 
perhaps hereafter explain to me ; but, in 
the mean time, it is my duty .to obey." 
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Such a child, we should observe, does 
not presume to pronounce that his father 
has no reason for his command, except 
that such is his pleasure ; which would be 
to attribute to him caprice. On the con- 
trary, he doubts not that there is good 
reason, bpth for giving the command* and 
for wi^thholding the explanation of it. 
That such is the father's will, would be no 
good reason, to the father, for giving the 
command, but is a sufficient reason, to the 
child, for obeying it. For the child, there- 
fore, to insist on it that his father had no 
reasons, except his own will, for what he 
does, because he has not seen fit to make 
those reasons known, would be, not hu- 
mihty,but the heightof rash presumption.* 

* " Those," says Calvin (and the same language is to 
be found in the writings of many of his followed, and 
of Augustine's) " whom God passes by, He condemns ; 
and that, for no cause whatever, except that He chuses 
to exclude them from the inheritance" ["neque alia de 
eausa nisi quod illos vult excludere."] 

This is tjalled by such writers setting forth the divine 
" sovereignty;" and yet there is not even any earthly 
sovereign who would not feel himself insulted by having 
it said or insinuated, that, when he announces, " our 
will and pleasure is" so and so, he had, himself, no 
reason at all for the command issued, except that such 
was his will and pleasure. 
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And we ought, no less, to trust, as no doubt 
Abraham did, that the Most High has 
good reasons, even when not revealed to us, 
for all His dealings with mankind. 

Why, and how, it was necessary that 
the innocent blood should be shed for 
Man's redemption, we know no more — at 
least, from what the Scriptures tell us — - 
than Abraham did, why he was commanded 
to offer up his son. And if we are asked 
how we know that this sacrifice was 
necessary, we should answer, because the 
Scriptures assure us that it did take place. 
It must, therefore, have been necessary, 
under the actual circumstances. We have 
no right to frame any metaphysical theories 
to prove that this necessity would have 
existed under any other, quite different, or 
even opposite circumstances. The actual 
state of things was, we know, that the 
majority of the Jewish nation refused to 
receive Jesus as the Christ; it being 
plainly the divine decree that they should 
not be compelled to receive Him against 
their will, by external force. And they 
thereupon condemned Him to death. We 
have no right to maintain that his deatl^ 
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would have been necegsary under the op- 
posite supposition of a universal acceptance 
of his claims. On the contrary, we are 
expressly told by the inspired writers, " I 
wot that through ignorance ye did it ; as 
did also your Eulers." (Acts iii.) ^^ Because 
they knew Him not, nor yet the voices of 
the prophets, they have fulfilled them in 
condemning Him.'* "For if the princes 
of this world had known the wisdom of 
God, they vxmld not have crucified the 
Lord of Glory." (i Cor. ii.) 

"It may be needful," (says Bishop 
Butler, in ar^ note,) " to mention, that seve^ 
ral questions which have been brought 
into the subject before us, and determined, 
are not in the least entered into here; 
questions which have been, I fear, rashly 
determined, and perhaps with equal rash- 
ness, contrary ways. For instance. Whether 
God could have saved the world by other 
means than the death of Christ, consis- 
tently with the general laws of his govern- 
ment? And had not Christ come into 
the world, what would have been the 
future condition of the better sort of 
men . . . . ? The meaning of the first of 

G 
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ibese questions is greatly ambiguous ; aiid 
neither of tiiem eaa be answered, without 
going upon that infinitely absurd position, 
that we know the whole of the ease. 
And perhaps the very inquiry. What 
would have followed if God had not done 
08 He has ? may have in it some impro- 
priety."* 

Christ's Ministers, then, are bound to 
warn hifi people against mistaking for a 
pre-eminent faith what is rather a defi* 
ciency of faith^ and, for humility, what 
is in reality presumptuous rag^ess ; and 
against being misled either by those 
who frame theories to explain what 
Scripture ha& left unexplamed, or by 
those who, finding such theories un* 
tenable, reject what Scripture does assure 

us off 

^■— ^— — — ^— — >— —  > „^^„^,,„,„„^,,.„,^^ , 

* Anal.^ b. ii. c. 5. 

t Bat seek not thou to understand 
The deep and curious lore 
WitiL ivku^ full sittay a reekleas hand 
Has glosa'd these pages o'er. 

Wait till He shall Himself disdOM 
Things now beyond thy reach; 

But listen not, my child, to those 
Who the Lord's seoii^ts teach; 
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§ 1 6. And the same really ^ . , 

I. 1.1 v, 'J. L' 1. • Practical 

humole, unhesitating, suomis- Faith, in re- 
sive, and practical faith which /«*»"» <<> ^^ 
we are required to nave in the 
aitoning Sacrifice of the Son of Qt)d, the 
same is called for in reference to that 
Feast on his sacrifice which we odel^te 
in the Eucharist ; the Ordinance which, as 
was just now observed, is not only a eont'- 
memoration of his death, but also a strong 
confirmation of its sacrificial character. 
The numerous and distinct declarations, 
indeed, to that effect, of the Sacred 
Writes, would alone afford sufficient 
grounds for the conviction of the under- 
standing ; but it has seemed good to divine 
Wisdom that we should not be left to 
search out passages of Scripture, and on 
ihese alone lay down the doctrine as a 
well-established Article of our Creed, but 
that we should moreov^ be continually 
reminded of it by the often-repeated cele- 



'Who teach tliee more than He has taught, 

TeQ more than He revealed, 
Jhreaeh tidings whieh He never brought, 

And read what He left sealed. 

Bp. HiKDs's Poems. 
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bration of a Eite which clearly implies 
the doctrine, and forcibly impresses it on 
the mind. 

And as with respect to the doctrine 
itself, so also as to the Ordinance, which 
i|3 a Seal and a Monument of it, men have 
fallen into corresponding faults. While 
some have presumed — as was observed at 
tlie beginning — to frame theories not war- 
ranted by Scripture, others have been led, 
partly from that very cause, to reject or 
very much to neglect the Ordinance itself. 
Fanciful speculations respecting the nature 
of Substance and Accidents tend naturally 
to cast a discredit, in the minds of the 
rash and unthinking, on a divine Institu- 
tion, which has been thi^ deformed by aa 
admixture of human devices; just as rash 
attempts at explanatipn of revealed mys- 
teries that are quite beyond human reason, 
have led to the rejection, along with the 
human theories, of the doctrines them- 
selves which are revealed. Anything 
quite alien from all notions of natural 
Eeason, it is allowable to regard so far 
with distrust, as to require that it should 
be fully established by a sufficient Scrip- 
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ture-proof ; and if not so established, we 
do well to reject it. But if it does appear 
to be plainly declared in Scripture, it then 
becomes a reasonable and suitaUe trial of 
our faith. Beason itself would pronounce 
that there must be much in the coiinsels 
of the Most High that is beyond the 
reach of Beason ; and that positive com- 
mands respecting things originally indiffe- 
rent, must justly claS obedience when 
coming from lawful authority. For if we 
are to believe merely what we can ftdly 
understand and explain, and to do merely 
what appears to natural conscience to be 
a duty, independentiy of any commaiid, 
this would be to make the word <rf our 
divine Master go for nothing. 

^ 17. But it is remarkable ^^^^^land 
that we may sometimes find Positive 
even the very same persons 
objecting to what Scripture reveals or 
enjoins, unless they can see reason for it 
independent of Scripture, and yet expect- 
ing to find in Scripture what is not con- 
tained in it — exact precepts for every point 
of moral conduct. 

g2 
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One may sometimes find persons plead- 
ing, when they wish to evade some moral 
\i,e.^ natural] duty, that there is no injunc- 
tion as to this or that in the Bible ; — ^that 
so and so is nowhere forbidden in Scrip- 
ture ; as if we had no Moral Faculty, and 
were to expect in Scripture a distinct and 
complete enumeration of things to be 
done and avoided, instead of the general 
precept, " W/iatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, and honest, 
and of good report, to think on those 
things."* 

And then, again, some, and perhaps the 
very same persons, when positive precepts 
are in question, will ask what efficacy- 
there can be in a sprinkling with water, 
or in partaking of bread and wine. Why, 
if these did possess any such natural effi- 
cacy as we know our ordinary food has for 
sustaining the natural life, there would 
be no trial of our obediei^t faith in doing 
what the Lord commands, simply on the 
ground of that command. If the water of 



* See Lessons on Morals, L. ii. ; and also A Charge 
(1854) on Christian Moral Instruction, 
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the pool of Siloam had been some medi- 
cinal spring that had the natural virtue to 
cure blindness, the blind man would have 
given no proof of faith in using it. But 
if, because there was no such virtue, he had 
refused to do what he was told-:— or if, like 
Naaman the Syrian, he had claimed^ a 
preference for some other waters — ^Re 
would have remained bUnd. 

But with respect to this point— I mean 
the distinction between what are called 
moral [i.e., natural] duties, and positive 
duties, — ^things commanded because they 
are right, and things right because com- 
manded, — ^there exists in many minds a 
strange confusion of thought. Any one 
who makes inquiries on the subject, for 
the first time, of those around him, will 
be surprised to find . the extent to which 
this confusion prevails, even among persons 
not uneducated, nor, generally, deficient 
in intelligence.* And if we take occasion 



* The well-known " Assembly of Divines" at West- 
minster were men whom even those who are far from 
accepting their dogmas, would not consider as destitute 
of intelligence or of learning. Yet on this point they 
seem to have been utterly abroad. 
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from time to time to put before our people 
such explanations as may guard them 
against these indistinct and eonftised 
notions on the subject, our labour will not 
have been superfluous or ill^applied. 

GroundleM § 1 8. Far the greatest num* 
Samplet. j^^j.^ however, are kept back 

from the Lord's Table by a kind of mis- 
directed reverential feeling of dread lest 
they should be " unworthy" partakei^ ; as 
supposing that the ordinance is designed 
for those only who have attained to a 
certain perfection in holiness beyond what 
is required of Christians generally. But 
they should be reminded, that the un- 
worthiness which the Apostle, and which 
our Eeformers refer to, is a careless and 
irreverent partaking; a fault which in 
i former times appears to have been prera- 
' lent ; while in our own, a far different and 
/ rather opposite kind of error is the one 
most to be guarded against. It will not 
be difficult to explain to any one who is 
really influenced by conscientious scruples, 
that, though it is true there would be 
sinful profanation in coming to the Lord's 
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Table thoxightlessly, and without any 
sincere devotion, the same may be said of 
all divine worship^ and of the receiving of 
religions instruction^ and of the permal of 
the Scriptures. All these are duties, and 
so is the receiving of the Lord's Supper: 
and all these duties men ought to practise, 
voluntarily^ sincerely, and heartily. We 
ought to be far from wishing to compel 
any one (supposing that were in our 
power) either to attend the Lord's Table, 
or to read the Bible, or to do any of these 
things, against his wiU; or from urging 
him to go through the outward acts when 
his heart did not accompany them. But 
we should exhort men to pray and strive 
for those real sincere feelings of devotion 
which alone can make those acts well- 
pleasing to Q-od. 

And in confirmation of anything we 
ourselves may urge, when seeking to allay 
groundless scruples, we have the advantage 
of being able to direct the attention of our 
hearers to the written words of the Com- 
munion Service itself, which disclaims all 
trust in our own righteousness — all meri- 
torious "worthiness to gather up the 
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crumbs of the Lord'9 Table/' And we 
should remind them also of the words of 
the Catechism respecting what is required 
of those who partake of this Sacffunent<; 
It can be easily explained to anj one m^o 
is sincerely well disposed, that it is not 
the communicant alone, but eyery Christiast 
who would hope for God's favour, that is 
required to " examine himself whether he 
repent him truly of his former sins, st^wi- 
fastly purposin&f to lead a new life, and to 

Christ, with a thankful remembrance of 
his death ; and to be in charity with all 
men." Preparation for the Lord's Table, 
therefore, he can easily be brou^rht to 
perceive, is the same i prepaxation for 
the whole christian life, and for a christian 
death, and for a joyful resurrection. The* 
communicant, consequently, does not take 
on lu,„^ an, n J obH^tion «»t did 
not lie on him before. He will, indeed, 
be the more liAely to lead a christian Ufe, 
from his availing himself of the appointed 
means of grace ; but the obligation to lead 
such a life is absolute and complete 
already. And it would be a manifest 
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abgurdity to imaging that a happj immor-* 
tality could be attained on some different 
and easier terms by those who withdraw 
&om the Lord's Table ; that a refusal to 
comply with one of his commandments 
would exempt men from obedience to the 
rest of them. Any one» therefore, who 
deems himseU not good enough to receive 
this Sacrament, and accordingly absents 
himself, waiting till he shall become better 
prepared, is acting as the prodigal son in 
the parable would have done^ if, instead of 
arising at once to go to his father, he had 
waited till he should be in a more pros* 
perous condition ; when it was his father 
only that could supply food and raiment 
to the destitute returning outcasir 

All this being what hardly any one 
would deliberately deny, it is found 
aoeordiDgly that most of the non-oommu-^ 
nicants have a design to communicate at 
some future tirne^ befoare their death. And 
they seem to suppose that he who shall 
have done this, will have sufficiently com* 
plied with our Lord's injunction. We find 
many a one^ accordingly^^ who needs to be 
earnestly and repeatedly reminded tiiat 
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every time lie refuses the invitation to par* 
take of the Lord's Supper, he i^ commit- 
ting a fresh sin — a distinct act of disobe- 
dience to his divine Master* And, there- 
fore, instead of preparing himself to be a 
more " meet partaker " of the heavenly 
feast, he is habitually alienating himself 
more and more from his Saviour, by thus 
resisting, time after time, his repeated 
calls. 

Others again, and not a few, we meet 
with, who do present themselves at the 
Lord's Table on some solemn occasions of 
/ rare recurrence, and who consider this as 
\ absolutely preferable to an habitual and 
>^ I frequent attendance, from finding that 
v^ : their devotional feelings are more strongly 
* excited by a celebration that takes place at 
"S^ long intervals. But they should be re- 
minded that (though this is undoubt- 
edly true) if they were to act on such 
a consideration throughout, they would 
discontinue daily prayer, and habitual 
attendance on all public worship; since 
these would certainly more strongly affect 
the feelings if they were of very rare 
occurrence. But. the object to be aimed 
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at is, not an occasional, fervid, and pro- 
bably transitory emotion, but an habitual, 
effectual, and lasting influence on the 
whole character, and daily life ; — ^not a 
passing gleam of enthusiasm, but a steady 
daylight that shall enlighten our path and 
guide our steps. 

§ 10. Such errors as I have ^ 

^ /»! r Cormexton of 

adverted to we are often the Confirmation 
best able to combat in private ^^^ f^ ^^' 
conversations, adapted to the 
peculiar habits of thought and tone of 
feeling of each individual. And of all the 
occasions for doing this, none can be more 
suitable than that of preparing young per- 
sons for the Eite of Confirmation. For, 
the earlier any erroneous notions are coun- 
teracted, the less is the danger of their 
leading to an inveterate practical habit. 
It is of great importance, therefore, that 
those confirmed should have the earliest 
possible opportunity of attending at the 
Lord's Table, and should be earnestly 
pressed to avail themselves of it at once. 
And this will tend to correct the mistake 
(above noticed), which is sometimes to be 
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met with even in religious parents, of 
imagining that a young person may be 
unj&t, in point of religious JcDowledge or 
of feeling, for receiving the Eucharist, and 
yet fit to be presented for Confirmation. 
It may easily be explained to them that, 
as this is manifestly a groundless notion, 
at variance with all reason, so it is no less 
at variance with the decisions of our 
Church. That aU the members of the 
Church should be Communicants, is not 
only in many places imphed, but is ex- 
pressly laid down in a Eubric. And the 
only limitation given of this word ^'cdl " is, 
where it is enacted that those only shall 
come to the holy Table who have " been 
confirmedy or are ready and desirous to be 
confirmed;" which plainly implies tiiat at 
least all who have been confirmed are 
bound to attend that Table. This should 
be carefully impressed on the minds of 
the people. And, universally, we should 
use all the means in our power for remov- 
ing every obstacle, of whatever kind, to 
that full and frequent attendance at the 
Lord's Table which our Reformers, in con- 
formity with apostolic usage, manifestly 
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designed.* The great lengtli of the entire 
Chnxch-Service, when the Eucharist is 
administered, probably tends, to foster thie 
notion, that our Reformers— since they 
could not have designed anything physi- 
cally impossible — could not have meant 
that all the parishioners should be regular 
communicants. In some populous parishes 
accordingly there is, several times in a 
year, an early celebration, at which the 
Communion-Service alone is used. And 
this, besides other advantages, tends to do 
away that notion just alluded to. 

We may cherish a hope then — a hope 
in some degree fortified by experience — 
that by sedulously availing ourselves of 
such occasions as I have been adverting 
to, we may at least somewhat diminish 
that great and crying evil, the open prac- 
tical neglect by a large proportion of our 
congregations, of an acknowledged duty : 
an evil which the truly pious must have 
often contemplated both with grief for the 
individuals, and with shame on account of 



* On another point connected with the same subject » 
there are some remarks in Bishop Copleston'a Bemains* 
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the scandal it brings on our Church. At 
any rate, let no exertions be wanting on 
our part to set before our people what 
their duty is, " whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear ; so that wCy at 
least, may not be chargeable with neglect- 
ing our own duty, and may be " pure froin 
the blood of all men." 



THE END. 
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♦English Literature. Readings in English Prose Literature ; 

containing Choice Specimens from the best English Writers, with Essays 
on Engliw Literature. Cheaper Edition. St. Qd, 

Ethel Lea : a Story. By Anna King. Cheaper edition. 1*. 6d, 

Euclid. The Figures of Euclid, with Questions and Geo- 
metrical Exercises, by Ber. J. Edwards, M.A. Cheaper Edition, 2s. 

♦Familiar Tales and Conversations, with Easy Lessons from 

History. With Illustrations. 2». See Iksxbvctob, ToL I. 

♦Fishes. The Book of Fishes. With Illustrations. 1*. 6rf. 
France. Outlines of the History of France, by the Rev. O. 

Cockayne, M.A., of Song's College School, London. 1$. 3d, 

Fullwood's Roma Ruit. The Pillars of Rome broken: wherein 

all the several Fleas for the Pope's Authority in England, with all the 
material Defences of them, are revised and answered. A aeyr Edition, 
by C. Hardwidc, M.A. Octavo. 10«. 6d. 

♦Geography. Outlines of Geography, With Maps. 10^. 
Geography. Descriptive Geography, with Popular Statistics of 

various Countries. 2«. Bee Itbtbuctob, Vol. Y. 

Geography. Outlines of Physical Geography. By Miss R. M. 

Zormin. With Illustrations. 104. 

Geography. Recreations in Physical Geography; or, the Earth 

as it Is, by Miss B. M. Zomlin. With Illustrations. 6«. 

Gteology. Outlines of Geology, by Miss Zomlin. lOd. 

♦Geometry. A First Book in Geometry. 1*. 6d. 

♦Greece. Outlines of Grecian History, by the Rev. Barton 

Bonduer, M.A. With ninstrations. 1«. 
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History of the Christian Church, from the Ascension of Jesus 

Chnst to the Conversion of Gonstantine, hj E. Barton, D.D., Begins 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford. Cheaper Edition, 6«. 

History of the Church of Ireland, by the Rt. Rev. R. Mant, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. Two large Yolnmes, 17«. each. 

House I live in ; or, Pamiliar Illustrations of the Structure 

and Functions of the Human Body. With niostrationB. 2$. 6d, 

Household Matters. Instructions in Household Matters; or, 

The Yoone Girl's Gnide to Domestic Service. Written by a Ladj, with 
an especial View to Young Qirls intended for Service on leaving School. 
With Illustrations. It. 6d. 

Humboldt's Travels and Discoveries in America. With Illus- 
trations. 2». 6d. 

Humphry's (W. G.) Treatise on the Book of Common 

Prayer. 7«. 6d. 

♦The Instructor; or. Progressive Lessons in Greneral Know- 
ledge, with Questions for Examination. Seven Volumes, each being 
complete in itself. With Illnstrations. 2$. per Volume. 

I. Familiar Tales, Conversations, and Lessons from 

History. 

II. Lessons on Houses, rumiture, Food, and Clothing. 
m. Lessons on the Universe. 
IV. The Book of the Calendar, the Months, & the Seasons. 

V. Descriptive Geography, with Popular Statistics. 
VI. Elements of Ancient History. 
Vn. Elements of Modem History. 

*Insects and their Habitations. With Illustrations, is, 

Ireland. Outlines of the History of Ireland. By Rev. O. 

Cockayne, M.A., one of the Classical Ddjuters of King's College School. 1«. 

Jews. The Civil History of the Jews, from Joshua to 

Hadrian. By the Bev. O. Cockayne, M.A., of King's College. 4i. dd, 

♦Lessons of Praise, in easy Verse, for Children. 4(f. 
♦Lessons on Houses, Furniture, Pood, and Clothing. With 

niuBtrations. 2t. See Iitbtbuctob, Vol. II. 

♦Lessons on the Universe; the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Kingdoms; and the Human Form. With Hlostrations. 2«. See Iv- 
STBVCTOB, Vol. III. 

♦Light in Darkness; or, Records of a Village Rectory. 

Cheaper Edition, 2«. Qd, 
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Little Reading Book for Young Cliildren. 4rf. 

Little Bracken Burners, a Tale; and Little Mary's Four 

Saturdays. By Lady Callcott. With Frontispiece by Sir A. W. CaJl- 
oott. dneaper Bdition, 1«. 6d. 

Ma^aret Trevors ; or, a Blessing on the Observance of the 

ilunrd's Bay. 44. 

*Mechanics. Easy Lessons in Mechanics, with Eamiliar 

Blustrationa of the Practical Application of Mechanical Principles. 3s. 

♦Minerals and Metals ; their Natural History, and Uses in the 

Arts; with Accounts of Mines and Mining. With illustrations. 2a. &d. 

♦Modem History. The Elements of Modem History. 2*. 

See IirsTBUCTOS, Vol. VII. 

Modem History. The Student's Manual of Modem History; 

the Bise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their Political 
History, and the Changes in their Social Condition; with a History of 
the Colonies founded by Europeans. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. 6«. 

♦Mohammedanism. History of Mohammedanism, andMoham- 

medan Sects. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. Cheaper Edition, 49. 

♦Money Matters. Easy Lessons in Money Matters. With 

Illustrations. 1«. 

Morals. Introductory Lessons on Morals. Is. 6J. 
♦Music. A Manual of Listmction in Vocal Music, chiefly with 

a Tiew to Psalmody. By John Turner. 4«. 

♦Music. Instruction Cards, prescribed in the above Manual; 

Ifo. 1, Notation; No. 2, the Diatonic Major Scale, or Key; with Ex- 
amples. 1$. per Dozen Cards. 

Natural History. Sister Mary's Tales in Natural History. With 

Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, U. 6<2. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. With One Hundred 

Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 2«. 

^'Palestine. Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. With 

Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 2«. 

♦Park's (Mungo) Life and Travels. With an Account of his 

Death, and the Substance of Later Discoyeriea. With Illustrations. 2«.M. 

♦Persian Fables. By the Rev. G. Keena With Woodcuts. 1*. 
♦Persian Stories illustrative of Eastern Manners and Customs. 

By the Same. Illnstrations. 1«. 
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Penny Saved is a Penny Got ; a Village Tale, founded on 

Facts. 6i. 

Poetnr. Popular Poems, selected by E. Parker. Cheaper 
Erntion, 2«. ed. 

*Poetry. Readings in Poetry ; Selections from the Works of 

the best English Writers, wiw Specimens of the American Poets. 
Cheaper Edition, 3^. 6d. 

Pretty Lessons for Good Children; with Easy Lessons in 

Latin. By Sara Crieridge. New Edition, with additional Blustra- 
tions. 28. 

♦Physiology. Popular Physiolocy ; or Familiar Explanations 

o'f Interesting Facts connected witn the Structure and Functions of 
Animals, and jj^articularlj of Man. By Dr. Lord. Cheaper Edition, 
thoroughly reTised, 5«. 

Reasoning. Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Is. 6i. 
♦Reptiles. The Book of Reptiles. With Illustrations. 1*. 6d» 
Reverses ; or. Memoirs of the Fairfax Family. 3*. 
♦Roman History. Outlines of Roman History. By George 

Hogarth. Wiui Illustrations. lOd. 

♦Sacred Poets. Lives of the English Sacred Poets. By the 

Eev» B. A. Wilhnott. Two Volumes, 9». 

♦Sacred History. Outlines of Sacred History, from the Creation 

to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Cheaper Edition, 2«. 6d. 

"Sacred Minstrelsy i a Collection of Sacred Music from the finest 

Works of the G-reat Masters, arranged as Solos and Concerted Pieces 
with Accompaniments for the Piano-Forte, Organ, &o. Half-bound ih 
Two handsome Folio Volumes, Turkey Morocco, Two Guineas. 

Sancroft. Life of Archbishop Sancroft, by George D*Oyly, 

D.D. With Portrait, 9». 

Saturday Magazine. Half Yearly Volumes, I. to XXV.j at 4*. 6(f . 

Annual Yolumes, 1833 to IMA, at 7«. 6d. 

♦School History of England, abridged from Gleig's Family His- 
tory of England, with copious Chronolosy, Tables of Contemporary Sove- 
reigns, and Questionsi Strongly bounces*. 

♦Science. Readinffs in Science j or, Familiar Explanations of 

Appearances in ^ture, and of Principles in Ifatural Philosophy. 
Cheaper Edition, 38. 64. 

♦Shells. The Book of Shells, with Illustrations. U 6i. 
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^Sunday Schools. Hints for the Fonnation and Management of 

Stingy Schools, by J. C. Wigram, M.A., Archdeacon of Winchester. 1«. 

♦Sunday Schools. Advice to Teachers of Sunday Schools in 

connexion with the Church, by J. Medley, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Frederioton. Zd, 

♦Sunday Schools. A Pocket Manual for the Sunday-School 

Teacner, by Uie Bev. J. Hull. 1«. 

Susan Carter, the Orphan Girl. Parts I. & IH. 6d. each. 
Part n. 8rf. 

Tales and Stories from History. By Agnes Strickland. With 

Dlnstrations. Cheaper Bdition, One Yolume, 6«. 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy ; his Predecessors, Contemporaries, and 

Successors. By the Bev. B. A. Willmott, Incumbent of J^earwood. 6«. 

♦Trees. The Book of Trees. With Illustrations. 2s. 
Twysden's Historical Vindication of the Church of England in 

point of Schism. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge Press, with 
the Author's MS. Additions, by O. £. Corrie, D.B., Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Octayo, 7«. 6<£« 

Useful Arts employed in the Production of Food. With 

Illustrations. 2». 6a. 

Useful Arts employed in the Production of Clothing. With 

Illustrations. 2«. od. 

Useful Arts employed in the Construction of Dwelling Houses* 

With Illustrations. 2«. 6d. 

Useful Hints for Labourers. Two Series, Is. Qd. each. 
♦Village Annals; or, the Story of Hetty Jones, by Camilla 

Ifecdham. Farts I. & II., 9d. ; Fai^ III., 6d. 

Wild Animals ; their Nature, Habits, and Instincts, by Marj 

Boberts. With Ulustrations. Cheaper Edition, 2«. Qd. 
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